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Redistricting Areas of Service 


By Oscar WEIGERT ! 


T THE time of the enactment of the 
A Wagner-Peyser Act in June 1933 there 
were approximately 135 State and municipal 
public-employment offices in the United 
States. The pattern of State-Federal co- 
operation envisaged by the enabling legisla- 
tion did not contemplate a rapid development 
and expansion of the public employment 
service. Within a comparatively few months 
after the passage of the act, immense public- 
works undertakings were set up and were to 
reach into almost every county of the United 
States. It became necessary to provide 
public-placement facilities for practically 
every locality in the Nation. 

Since it was immediately recognized that 
the State-Federal system under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act could not be built up so rapidly, 
the National Reemployment Service was 
established to provide public-placement facili- 
ties for the more than 3,000 counties in the 
United States. The activities of the National 
Reemployment Service in meeting these 
emergency demands are summarized in the 
July 1939 issue of the EMp1OYMENT SERVICE 
NEws, and it is not necessary to go into any 
detail concerning them at this time. It 
is possible to point out, however, that con- 


structive and helpful as the National Re- 
employment Service was in fostering an 
awareness of the value of public-employment 
offices in every section of the United States, 
the Federal Service established a pattern of 
districting which, though well suited to the 
needs of 1933 and the years immediately 
thereafter, has certain disadvantages when 
applied to present needs. As the system 
provided for by the Wagner-Peyser Act 
gradually expanded, in every State a State- 
wide network of public-employment offices 
was set up under the State employment 
service, usually by the process of absorbing 
existing offices of the National Reemploy- 
ment Service. The result has been the 
creation and continued existence of many 
small offices. 

With the advent of unemployment com- 
pensation, the network of small offices was 
considerably enlarged in many States, so 
that either a permanent office or itinerant 
service is now available to almost every 
community in every State. It is believed 
that, as time goes on, it will be necessary 
realistically to evaluate the necessity for 
such wide coverage of local offices. So 
many small offices cannot, in the main, be 


1 Eprror’s NOTE.—This article is adapted from a portion of a report made by Dr. Weigert as a result of a 





trip during the summer of 1939 to a number of States to study various phases of their systems of placement 
and unemployment insurance. The trip covered several different sections of the country and included such 
representative States as Connecticut, North Carolina, Alabama, Texas, Colorado, Iowa, Indiana, and Michigan. 

For many years the author has been a student of labor problems and labor legislation. From 1918 to 
1933, he was connected with the German Ministry of Labor as director of the bureau concerned with problems 
of the labor market and unemployment, and was particularly associated with the administration of employment 
service and unemployment compensation. During these years he was also closely identified with the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva. Between 1935 and 1938 he was adviser to the Turkish government on labor 
legislation. He first visited the United States in 1933 and 1934 and returned permanently in 1938. His 
studies of labor-law administration in this country are now being made under the auspices of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House of Chicago. For the past 2 years he has been on the faculty of the School of 
Public Affairs, American University, Washington, D. C., as visiting lecturer on social-security problems. In 
1934, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New York, published his book, Administration of Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance in Germany. 
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highly efficient. It is possible that greater 
efficiency can be achieved by fewer offices 
with larger staffs who have a much finer 
degree of specialization. 


Principles of Districting 


It is proved by practical experience both 
in Europe and in the United States how 
important districting—that is, the allocation 
of operating territory to local offices—is to 
an employment service. Upon the number 
and size of local employment offices, upon 
their location, and upon the clear demarca- 
tion of the areas served by them, depend to 
a high degree the performance level and the 
efficiency of a public placement agency. 
The Nation-wide labor market may be 
thought of as the composite of many indi- 
vidual and more or less self-contained labor 
markets in every section of the country. 
These individual units have little or no 
regard for the imaginary lines which con- 
stitute most of our county and State bound- 
aries. Even natural barriers between two 
labor markets, such as rivers or mountains, 
may be removed by bridges, tunnels, or 
other means of rapid transportation and 
ready access. Quite rightly, these local 
units of the labor market have been called 
‘“employment-office areas.” ? It is generally 
agreed that the ideal plan of districting would 
identify areas of service of local employment 
offices with these natural employment areas. 

No service abroad has entirely lived up to 
this ideal. Of all of them, the German 
service, by its redistricting in 1928, probably 
strived most consciously after such an organ- 
ization. In this country the circumstances 
of the development of the employment 
service did not favor the most desirable 
method of districting during the early stages 
of setting up the system. 

The process of redistricting that has been 
brought about by the absorption of the 
National Reemployment Service and the 
demands of unemployment compensation 
seems to be virtually finished in the States 
visited during the recent survey tour. In- 


diana, during the past summer, effected a 
major change in its local organization by 
considerably shrinking the number of local 
offices. Smaller changes in other services 
result from a necessary adaptation to chang- 
ing situations in the labor market and in the 
claims load. 

Redistricting because of the beginning of 
benefit payments meant, on the whole, not 
so much a change in the areas that had been 
already served as the addition of new areas 
and offices. Old as well as new areas were 
mostly defined by actual needs, by guesses 
of the imminent development, and by 
figures showing the number of covered 
workers in “the area. Geographical con- 
siderations were predominant in a moun- 
tainous State like Colorado. Allocation of 
territory to local offices in Texas could be 
based on studies of the State university. 
In most other States information was not 
available or was inadequate to permit the 
comprehensive and scientific planning of 
areas. From a long-range point of view, the 
reallocation of areas of service is one of the 
major problems to be solved by a number of 
State employment-security agencies. 

For purposes of comparing conditions 
among the States visited during the summer 
of 1939, a table of relevant figures, “‘Selected 
Basic Data in Eight States,” has been pre- 
pared and is printed on page 5 of this issue 
of the EmMpLoyMENT SeERviIcE News, 


Need for Redistricting 


It is proposed in the following discussion to 
examine in some detail the justification for 
such redistricting of areas of service. 

In all the States visited during the summer 
of 1939, areas and location of local offices are 
the result of compromises between the in- 
terests of the employment service and the 
needs of unemployment compensation. 

Local offices now give service to the entire 
territory of each State. This complete net- 
work has a somewhat different meaning in 
placement work and in benefit procedure. 
In unemployment compensation it satisfies 


2 Atkinson-Odencrantz-Deming, Public Employment Service in the United States, Chicago, 1938, p. 117. 
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Selected Basic Data in Eight States 











Alabama | Colorado ae Indiana Iowa Michigan a=. " Texas 

Patatien (EP) wc oc iencdsciwescecscsd 2,646,248) 1,035,791) 1,606,903) 3,238,503) 2,470,939) 4,842,325) 3,170,276) 5,824,715 
Area in square miles_.....-..----------- 51,998 103 ,948 4,965 36,354 56,147 57,980 52,426) 265,896 
Density of population to the square mile__ 51 10 324 89 44 84 60 22 
Gainful workers (1930).........-------- 1,026,320) 402,894) 677,292) 1,251,177) 912,832) 1,927,498) 1,141,129) 2,207,118 
Gainful workers to the square mile. ___._- 20 4 136 34 16 33 22 8 
Number of local offices, Aug. 31, 1939___- 27 32 18 34 32 55 55 113 
Number of itinerant poin.s, Aug. 31, 1939_-. 51 18 13 81 68 89 152 135 
Square miles served per local office.._---- 1,926 3,248 276 1,069 1,755 1,054 953 2,353 
Square miles served per local office plus 

MgINE DHINIE So 235 kc csc neckundaccs 667 2,079 160 316 561 403 253 1,072 
Gainful workers served per local office--__ 38,012 12,590 37 ,627 36,799 28,526 35,045 20,748 19,532 


Gainful workers per local office plus itiner- 


SE GRR cncctacannddesctuswasssous 13,158 8,058 
Total office personnel__...........-----.- 446 251 
Personiel per oMi00.......<.<26<+------- 17 8 
Personnel per office (including itinerant 

GT os cccuciaccmiintbieonmenesans 6 5 
Active file, Aug. 31, 1939__........------ 128 ,662 64,174 
Active file per 100 gainful workers_...__-- 13 16 
Total placements, July 1938-June 1939__. 60,099 49,005 


Total placements per 100 gainful workers_- 6 12 
Private placements, July 1938-June 1939__ 38,130 39,410 
Private placements per 100 gainful work- 


ers, July 19$8-June 1939__..._._.___--- 4 10 
Applications, total, July 1938—June 1939__ 217,221 173,569 
Applications per 100 gainful workers__.._- 21 43 


Workers with wage credits, June 1939_-___ 325,000} 200,000 
Benefits paid (total), fiscal year 1938-39__| 6,410,709] 2,121,501 
Initial claims, July 1938-June 1939_.____- 105 ,042 47,746 
Initial claims per 100 covered workers, 

July 1938-June 1939_...._.-.-.---_-- 32.3 23.9 





Continued claims, July 1938—June 1939___| 1,130,330} 286,847 
Continued claims per 100 covered workers, 
FU TI9S- FORE TIP oo wc cwcecceccecse 348 143 








| 


21,848 10,880 9,128 13 ,385 5,513 8,900 
761 963 417 2,203 684 1,163 

42 28 13 40 12 10 

25 8 4 15 3 5 
75,215} 187,371 88,342) 238,463) 107,405) 274,505 
11 15 10 12 9 12 
46,280 76,081 90,854; 101,863} 106,559} 387,000 
7 6 10 5 9 18 
36,769 71,364 55,350 72,697 61,511} 305,927 
L 6 6 4 5 14 
191,253) 461,488} 222,869) 781,928) 339,871) 770,822 
28 37 24 41 30 35 
485,000} 838,000) 320,000) 1,300,000) 700,000) 800,000 
7,771 ,699/20,708,911) 6,280,508/56,481,908) 6,119,594)/11,492,557 
oC. 133,865} 990,296] 278,564) 301,779 
Sa ee 41.8 76.2 39.8 37.7 


982 ,967| 2,487,095) 1,020,551) 4,862,879) 1,985,345) 1,789,313 


203 297 319 374 284 224 




















an actual need. Because of this extensive 
network, the insured worker who is eligible 
for benefits has become able to present and 
to follow up his claim without undue hard- 
ship or inconvenience. Taking claims by 
mail, while admitted in three of the States 
visited and discussed in a fourth, has a make- 
shift character; its limitations are obvious 
and are mostly recognized. 

In placement work, the complete network 
of local labor exchanges is a traditional pos- 
tulate. In European practice, how far it is 
possible or even desirable actually to realize 
this concept depended—and depends in this 
country, too—upon the character of the indi- 
vidual territory and upon the type of service 
needed and rendered. A public placement 
agency of old standing in a small- or medium- 
sized State with many urban communities 
and with a fair mixture of agriculture and 
industry, covers its whole territory by fully 





developed placement activities. More re- 
cently established services in large territories 
with broad rural areas concentrate their 
placement activities, at least their permanent 
activities, in a limited number of urban 
centers.. Outside of these centers, their work 
frequently serves only seasonal demands or 
has a purely formal character. 

The different meanings of the term ‘“‘com- 
plete network” become particularly evident 
in itinerant service, which, in all the States 
visited, is the most important device for 
handling rural areas or small urban com- 
munities. Itinerant service fully satisfies the 
needs of unemployment-compensation ad- 
ministration but frequently gives the em- 
ployment service not much more than a 
considerable increase in its active files without 
subsequent placements. In one midwestern 
agricultural State, the efficiency of itinerant 
service is increased by combining it with 
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permanent local agents who are not paid but 
are controlled by the State service. 


Size of Offices 


The striking feature in the organization of 
most agencies is the low average size of local 
offices, which is directly related to the exist- 
ence of complete networks. The size of offices 
results not only from the great number of 
small and smallest offices, but also from the 
very small number of medium-sized and large 
offices. For instance, Colorado has only one 
office with more than 10 employees. North 
Carolina has no office with more than 30 em- 
ployees. Among the States visited, only 
Connecticut has no office in the class of 1 to 5 
employees and has a fairly equal distribution 
of its offices in the different sizes. In the 
other 7 States visited, 264 of their 359 offices 
had no more than 10 employees; and 200 
offices had no more than 5 employees. In 
Colorado, 21 of 24 offices; in Indiana, 22 of 
43; in lowa, 21 of 32; in Texas, 90 of 114 
offices were in the class of 5 employees or less. 

To a considerable degree, the high per- 
centage of smallest and small offices results 
from conditions that dominate the employ- 
ment service as well as the unemployment- 
compensation administration. Such condi- 
tions are not only physical—as the long dis- 
tances, the vast territories, and the low density 
of population in Texas, or, in Colorado, the 
mountainous terrain and a density of popula- 
tion less than half that of Texas—but they are 
also economic and social. Compared with 
conditions abroad, the individual urban com- 
munities seem to be much more isolated from 
their hinterlands and from neighboring cities. 
Local pride and rivalries are highly developed 
and frequently bar the creation of larger 
offices with broader areas even where they 
are physically feasible. Integration with a 
great number of local communities seems 
desirable to the services, not so much because 
of the loca] financial support that it brings, 
as because of its reflection in attitudes of 
State and municipal officials. 

It is generally conceded that many of the 
smallest offices.are not needed as far as the 


placement function is concerned. This situ- 
ation is particularly true in small urban com- 
munities with few employers, stable employ- 
ment, and a sufficient number of resident 
workers. Things look different in places with 
seasonal industries or with industries that 
have newly moved in. In some places, place- 
ment activities in all propriety may be 
thought of only as a byproduct to benefit 
procedure. In other places even this justi- 
fication would be difficult. 

The actual resources of personnel and ex- 
perience are, in most services, heavily taxed 
by the great number of small local offices. 
Decreasing the total number of offices would 
not necessarily mean a decrease in the total 
personnel of the State agencies, but rather a 
reallocation of staff and of functions. The 
portion of local activities that goes into man- 
agement and reporting is dangerously in- 
creased by so many small offices. Oppor- 
tunities for functional or occupational spe- 
cialization are limited in small offices; train- 
ing of personnel is highly difficult; supervision 
of so many small units is complicated and 
expensive. The natural trend of the em- 
ployment service to this sort of local organiza- 
tion is fostered to some extent, however, by 
the demands of benefit procedure, which often 
aims not only for a complete network, but 
also for one with narrow meshes. By indi- 
vidual examination, it may be possible to 
diminish the actual number of small offices 
to a considerable degree, but they will prob- 
ably remain a dominant feature of the 
American services in the immediate future. 


Office Functionalization 


Another question arises. Even the smallest 
offices in the services visited are charged with 
the same range of functions as the largest ones, 
from taking claims to placement and promo- 
tion. Only special types of service—such as 
aptitude testing or counseling and placing 
junior, inexperienced, and handicapped work- 
ers—are mostly restricted to the larger offices. 
It may be feasible to limit small offices to non- 
technical functions like claims taking and 
simple investigations in unemployment com- 
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pensation, preliminary and simplified registra- 
tions, and eventually the simpler types of 
placements such as of day workers and domes- 
tics. All technical functions, particularly in 
the genuine fields of employment service, 
could then be organized for larger areas. 
They could be directed from the larger offices 
with their better-qualified managers and 
staffs. 

Expert employees of the larger offices could 
then visit the small offices on regular sched- 
ules and perform the more highly technical 
functions as far as they are really needed. 
These visits could be extended to the special 
types of services; in many small communities, 
counseling juniors is, for instance, desirable 
to the same degree as in the larger. Where 
the load is sufficient to justify the practice, an 
itinerant junior counselor could be at a defi- 
nite office at a definite time. In other local- 
ities where the load is too light to justify a 
definite schedule of visits, an appointment 
roster could be built up until there was suffi- 
cient justification for a visit by the specialist. 
Working out the details of such a plan should 
constitute no great administrative problem, 
and the plan should be a means to economical 
and effective service for a large segment of the 
population now rather inadequately served. 

There is also need, as a supplement to regu- 
lar clearance procedures and an extension of 
them, for more centralization in the registra- 
tion and placement of workers with the higher 
types of skills. This plan is receiving some 
attention in a few States, and it is believed 
that more and more administrative thought 
will be devoted to it in the future. - 

Necessary permanent contact with employ- 
ers and applicants in the local areas would be 
assured by the resident employees of the small 
offices. These offices might well be consid- 
ered as suboffices of the larger offices, with 
the result that most of the managerial func- 
tions would be concentrated in a much smaller 
number of offices and that the number of re- 


porting units would decrease. Personnel of 
the small offices could be better trained and 
could, by a systematic exchange between 
small and larger offices, become protected 
against the undesirable effects of local isola- 
tion, which often fosters an extremely paro- 
chial point of view. 

The foregoing suggestion has to be distin- 
guished from the district-office system devel- 
oped by the National Reemployment Service 
which, until a short time ago, was carried over 
to most of the State services visited. Branch 
offices under the National Reemployment 
Service were full-functioning offices. The sys- 
tem meant not a distribution of functions but 
a supervisory device. The few suboffices that 
actually exist in Alabama and Texas are full- 
functioning offices. More similar to the sug- 
gested organization are the county offices in 


‘Iowa and local representation in Colorado by 


unpaid collaborators, such as postmasters and 
other public officials, businessmen, and other 
public-spirited citizens of standing in their 
communities. Perhaps most nearly similar, 
the full-time itinerant * points in Michigan 
can well be considered as permanent sub- 
offices with limited functions. The direct 
counterpart to the suggested organization is 
inherent in the claims deputies who, in sev- 
eral State unemployment-compensation agen- 
cies, are each assigned to several small offices. 

That a type of organization and districting 
like that proposed above is workable and 
efficient .has been proved by experience 
abroad. In 1933 in Great Britain, 747 branch 
offices were attached to 420 then-existing em- 
ployment exchanges. The German service 
developed 3 types of subsidiary offices, the 
most important of which, also called branch 
offices, numbered 985 in 1933, attached to 360 
local offices. Despite many and serious dif- 
ferences in detail between the British and 
German systems, their common feature is the 
planned distribution of functions between the 
main and subsidiary offices.‘ 


5 The general concept of itinerant service is that it is extended to a given point once a week, twice a week, 
or once every 2 weeks. Full-time itinerant service is a new principle of operation; in effect it is a permanent 


suboffice staffed every day by 1 individual. 


‘*T. S. Chegwidden and G. Myrddin-Evans, The Employment Exchange Service of Great Britain, p. 81; Oscar 
Weigert, Administration of Placement and Unemployment Insurance in Germany, p. 41-44; both New York, 1934. 
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What the Future Holds 


When one realizes that just a little over 6 
years ago there was no national system of 
public employment offices, and when one 
also realizes that it was only in July 1939 that 
all States were finally paying unemployment- 
compensation benefits, it becomes clearly 
evident that remarkable progress in the 
fields of placement and unemployment com- 
pensation has been made in this country in a 
comparatively few years. No one can expect 
all operating problems to be solved in this 
short space of time. Perfection can never be 
achieved in any program of this sort. 

Even in Europe, where systems of public 
employment offices and unemployment com- 
pensation go back for many years, patterns of 


organization and operation are by no means 
crystallized. There must be constant changes 
and shifts of emphasis to meet new and 
changing conditions. The European coun- 
tries have many advantages over the United 
States in that they do not face the problems 
of tremendous distances, geographical ob- 
stacles, and low density of population which 
beset the administration of the employment- 
security program in this country. 

That there are still many problems to be 
solved and refinements to be effected in the 
employment-security program is clearly rec- 
ognized by all who are concerned with it. 
Not the least of these is that of redistricting 
areas of service. It is likely to receive con- 
siderable administrative attention in the next 
few years. 


@ 


Study on Experience Rating Released 


In a recent publication by Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New York, The Case Against 
Experience Rating in Unemployment Compensation, by Richard A. Lester and Charles V. Kidd, it is pointed 
out, “On theoretical as well as practical grounds, experience rating must be judged unsound. Its 
application would have both socially and economically undesirable results. The economic conse- 
quences of experience rating would be especially injurious and antisocial during such periods of 
extensive and prolonged unemployment as the United States is experiencing at the present time.” 

The solvency of State unemployment compensation plans would be endangered by any rating 
plan, because in prosperous times extreme rate reductions will prevent the accumulation of reserves 


for benefit payments in depression years. 
their working forces at a minimum,” 


Experience rating ‘‘will tend to cause employers to keep 
and to create a permanently unemployed group of workers. 


Experience rating is unfair because the heaviest taxes will be imposed, in the main, upon those em- 
ployers and industries which inevitably suffer the most severe employment fluctuations, while em- 
ployers with more stable employment will pay lower taxes for the most part because the nature of 
their business renders them relatively immune from violent employment fluctuations. In those States 
which propose to reduce seasonal workers’ benefit rights, experience rating will allow tax reductions 
to the least stable group of employers. The difficulties of administration, which the authors believe 
would become “fa tremendous bockkeeping burden” to the State agencies, is a final objection to 
experience rating. Any alternative to the existing experience-rating provisions would involve com- 
parable administrative, economic, and social difficulties. 
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The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


By Jerome H. T. Kipper 


Bureau of Employment Security 


NDERGOING final printing and soon to be 
Bene to the State agencies cooper- 
ating in the employment-security program is 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. It is ex- 
pected that this publication will find wide 
application in the operations of local employ- 
ment offices and will be useful in other fields 
where exact occupational information in a 
highly compressed form is needed. It is in 
order at this time to indicate something of 
the method of compilation, the nature of its 
contents, and the probable uses to which the 
book will be put. 

As first conceived, the dictionary was to be 
solely a means of quickly making available to 
interviewers in public employment offices the 
enormous amount of occupational informa- 
tion contained in job-analysis schedules com- 
piled in strategically located research centers 
throughout the United States, during a 
Nation-wide program of occupational re- 
search. As of April 1939, a total of 54,189 
job-analysis schedules had been compiled. 
Varying from 2 or 3 to 30 pages in length, 
these schedules—containing detailed descrip- 
tions of jobs in American industry and busi- 
ness, as observed in actual operation by 
trained analysts—were the raw material for 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

As the dictionary began to take form, 
however, it was perceived that its compilation 
offered an opportunity to evaluate and revise 
the occupational classification and code used 
in reporting and tabulating employment- 
office registrations and placements. Accord- 
ingly, in cooperation with other interested 
Government agencies, a new occupational 
classification was designed, and the dictionary 
definitions were assigned code numbers. 


What It Contains 


As published, the dictionary consists of 
three parts. Part I, “Definitions of Titles,” 
contains job definitions for 17,452 separate 





occupations. These are also known by 
12,292 alternate titles, making 29,744 titles in 
all. The job titles appear in alphabetical 
order, each one either defined or, if an al- 
ternate title, referred to its main title. Im- 
mediately preceding each definition appears 
either the code number assigned the job, or a 
reference to the definition where the code 
number may be found. 

A sample page from Part I of the occupa- 
tional dictionary is reproduced on page 11 
of this issue of the EmMpLoyMENT SERVICE 
NEws. 

Part II, ‘“‘“Group Arrangement of Occupa- 
tional Titles and Codes,”’ contains all the job 
titles listed in a group arrangement according 
to their code numbers. Part III, ‘“Conver- 
sion Tables,” contains alphabetically and 
numerically arranged tables showing the 
possible equivalents among the new code 
numbers for the former code numbers and 
job titles used in placement procedures. 

A job definition may be defined as a sum- 
mary of the facts necessary to understand a 
job. For most jobs, a brief statement of what 
the worker does on the job is an adequate 
definition. Facts other than the actual work 
performed must be known, however, fully to 
comprehend some jobs. For example, a 
complete understanding of the job of sTEEPLE- 
JACK is not imparted unless it is emphasized 
that the work is performed at great heights. 
The job of LAWYER cannot be thoroughly 
understood unless it is made clear that the 
worker must possess a broad educational back- 
ground in the theory and application of legal 
principles and practices. The attempt was 
made to include such necessary facts, what- 
ever they may be, for every job defined in the 
dictionary. 

Immediately following each job title, pre- 
ceding the definition or code number, there 
appears in parentheses an industrial designa- 
tion, such as (clerical), (boot & shoe), or 
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(dom. ser.). These indicate the type of eco- 
nomic activity with which the job is associ- 
ated, and incidentally serve to differentiate 
between identical job titles that occur in 
different types of activity. To save space, 
most of the industrial designations are abbre- 
viated. In an appendix to Part I, the abbre- 
viations are amplified, the types of activity 
are defined, and job titles that occur in each 
of the types of activity are listed. 

Because many of the definitions deal with 
rather complicated technical processes, it has 
sometimes been necessary to employ words 
and references that must themselves be looked 
up before a thorough understanding of the 
jobs can be achieved. Such technical terms 
are defined in a glossary in Part I of the dic- 
tionary. Every effort was made, however, to 
keep the use of technical phraseology at a 
minimum in the definitions, and the glossary 
by no means includes all technical terminol- 
ogy used in the industries covered in the 
dictionary. 


How Compiled 


In the compilation of so much occupational 
data into one publication—an unprecedented 
undertaking in this country—there came to 
light several interesting facts. Perhaps they 
can best be presented in the framework of a 
brief outline of the procedure followed in 
writing the dictionary. 

Job-analysis schedules were largely made 
by crews of job analysts located in 15 geo- 
graphically distributed cities. The work was 
so planned and coordinated that whenever 
possible each job was observed in at least three 
different industrial or commercial establish- 
ments, usually by three different analysts. 
Studies were made industry by industry, and 
in Washington, the schedules were studied 
and the job definitions were written on the 
same basis. The attempt was made to have 
a single individual write all the job definitions 
for each closely related group of industries. 
By constant comparison of schedule with 
schedule, by research into trade and technical 
publications, and by consultation with quali- 
fied authorities, the definition writer arrived 


at a decision as to the average or typical organ- 
ization of work and duties of jobs in the 
industry under consideration. Job defini- 
tions were then written, and after review were 
sent out for verification by trade associations, 
unions, and other authorities on the industry. 

After corrections indicated by the verifica- 
tion process had been made, the definitions 
for all the industries were put together in 
alphabetical order. By this process, job titles 
used for the same or different jobs in different 
industries could be discovered and combined. 
Some titles were found to exist for as many as 
a dozen different jobs, frequently in as many 
different industries. The job title GATHERER, 
for instance, is applied in the garment indus- 
try to the operator of a special type of sewing 
machine; in the glass-manufacturing industry 
to the job of gathering molten glass on a blow- 
pipe preparatory to glass blowing; and in the 
printing and publishing industry to the job of 
setting up and tending a machine that gathers 
together signatures and forms book bodies for 
binding. 

The next step in the procedure was to di- 
vide and subdivide the definitions on a func- 
tional basis for the purpose of assigning the 
occupational codes. In many instances a 
single job was found to exist in a large num- 
ber of industries, frequently under a variety 
of titles. The job of ROUTEMAN HELPER, for 
instance, exists in retail trade, laundries, 
bakeries, dairies, ice plants, and cleaning es- 
tablishments. Some of the titles other than 
ROUTEMAN HELPER by which the job is known 
are DELIVERYMAN HELPER, DRIVER-SALESMAN 
HELPER, JUMPER, and WAGON Boy. 

After the codes had been assigned, the defi- 
nitions were re-alphabetized, and references 
in their texts were checked. They were then 
ready for printing. 

In actual practice, job titles were found to 
be loosely used. The job-analysis schedules 
showed, for instance, that the title cLERK is 
widely used for all kinds of office workers, and 
that in most stores selling personnel of all 
varieties is indiscriminately titled saALESPER- 
SON, SALESLADY, SALES CLERK, SALESMAN, Or 
something similar. This situation naturally 
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Sample Checker 


783 


Sample Grinder 





Takes samples of drill core (cylinder of rock removed from 
well bottom with a special drilling bit) from drilling rig 
to laboratory where an analysis is made to determine the 
nature of the strata encountered and the proximity to oil- 
bearing or gas-bearing strata for the information of the 
CaBLE DRILLER or ROTARY DRILLER. May wash core 
samples to remove foreign matter. 

SAMPLE CHECKER (I) (knit goods) A CHECKER 
(clerical) who counts and keeps a record of the size, color, 
type, and grade of knitted garments brought to and taken 
from sample préparation room; supervises the preparation 
of the samples for the salesmen by SAMPLE STITCHER; 
SamMPLe WORKER. 

——(I1) (textile) see SaMPLE INSPECTOR. 

SAMPLE CLERK (I) (petrol. refin.) see SAMPLE STORE- 
KEEPER. 

—(II) (textile) A Lasorer. Cuts and files samples 
of cloth for future reference and wraps samples for custom- 
ers and salesmen: cuts sample of finished cloth into several 
pieces with shears; pins or sticks ticket showing informa- 
tion, such as number and lot number, on each piece; files 
one sample piece, sends one to printing department, and 
slips one in bag for customer; records data on ticket in 
books; obtains samples from files upon request, cuts a 
Piece from it, and cuts a wavy edge of piece with pinking 


machine; fills out and attaches ticket to piece, and wraps_ 


it for customer. 

——(III) (whoje tr.) 1-18.67. Prepares samples of prod- 
ucts sold for exhibition and demonstration by selling 
Personnel; attends to mailing as other method of delivery 
of samples. 

SAMPLE-CLOTH SHEARER (textile) 6-19.387. Trims 
Joose threads and excess nap from surface of cloth by operat- 
ing a sample shearer (m), a machine simiiar to machine 
used by SHEARING-MACHINE OPERATOR V except that it 
has one cylinder instead of two and is used on finer work. 
SAMPLE CRUSHER (metal mining) see SAMPLE 
GRINDER. 

SAMPLE CUTTER (I) (boot & shoe) see OUTSIDE 
CuTtTEeR, HAND. 

—(II) (garment) A Cutter, HAND VI who cuts 
the pieces, with scissors, from which a single sample 
garment is assembled: spreads sufficient cloth to make a 
single garment on a table; lays the various pattern pieces 
on the cloth and arranges them to provide for cutting 
out the garment with a minimum waste of material; pins 
each pattern piece to the cloth; cuts around the outline of 
each pattern piece with scissors; removes the pattern pieces 
and piles the garment pieces for assembly. 

— (III) (garment; textile) pattern cutter; sample hand 
or man; swatch cutter. A CUTTER, MACHINE VIII who 
cuts small piéces of cloth that are to be pasted to sample 
cards for display to prospective customers. 
SAMPLE-DISPLAY PREPARER (hosiery) see SAMPLE 
Girt VII. 

SAMPLE DISTRIBUTOR; advertisement distributor 
(clerical). A HIANDBILL PAassER who distributes samples 
of merchandise from house to house or to persons on the 
Street to advertise and promote the sale of the merchan- 
dise. May deliver a stereotyped sales talk to persons, 
informing them of the merits of the merchandise. 
SAMPLE DYER (I) (clean., dye., & press.) see DYER II. 
——(II) (hosiery) A DyYEING-MACHINE OPERATOR who 
dyes a batch of stockings that are used to check results 
of dye forinula. 

SAMPLE DYER AND PRINTER (textile) 7-18.010. 
Runs a piece of cloth through dyeing machine or printing 








machine to obtain sample for comparison with plant 
specifications, ref. CLOTH PRINTER; JIGGER. 

SAMPLE GIRL (I) (bake. prod.) 7-68.171. Makes up 
samples of baked goods to be used in sales promotion: 
selects perfect products, such as cakes, cookies, and crack- 
ers, from the bakery; boxes products, wrapping, marking, 
and recording the contents; may wrap these boxes in heavy 
paper for mailing to prospective customers; makes sample 
boards by attaching cookies or crackers to cloth-covered 
boards with glue, labeling each with typed or printed 
pieces of paper. May pack samples of assorted cookies 
for sale or gift. May fill orders of baked goods sold to 
employees, deducting costs from time cards. 

—(II) (can. & preserv.) A LABORER, PROCEss. A 
FILLER, HAND who fills small bottles with food products, 
for distribution as samples, and places c393 and labels 
thereon, ref. CAPPER, HAND I; LABELE3. HAND (any 
ind.). 

—(III) (confection.) sample packer. 7-68.172. Pre- 
pares boxes of candy. for special purposes, such as for 
introducing new candies, or for special orders: selects 
candies for regularity of size and appearance, and packs 
them in boxes as instructed; wraps candy after approval 
by management. 

— (lV) (confection.) 7-68.173. Prepares or renews 
sample cases for use of salesmen: picks out discolored and 
discontinued candy and discards them; renews wrappers 
of candies or boxes of candy; arranges samples in cases in 
an attractive manner. May make up orders for distribu- 
tion, ref. ORDER FILLER (any ind.). 

—(V) (garment) A Laporer. Collects small pieces 
(swatches) of garment material from cutting department 
and delivers them to SAMPLE MOUNTER or SAMPLE 
RIVETERS who. fasten them onto sample cards. 

——(VI) (hat & cap) A RUNNER V who distributes 
sample hats to workers for copying. 

— (VII) (hosiery) sample-display preparer; sample 
packer. 7-68.181. Selects and boxes perfectly knitted 
stockings that are to be used as samples by salesmen and 
merchants: inspects the lot from which the samples are 
taken and selects stockings of desired size, color, and style 
in which there are no imperfections; mates the stockings, 
pairing those of same length, color, and style; tacks each 
pair of mated stockings together with a needle and thread; 
stamps trade mark on stockings with stamping iron and 
transfers; places stickers, bearing trade mark and descrip- 
tion of stocking, on top and toe of stockings; sews a sample 
card to each pair of hose; folds hose and packs them in 
boxes; examines each sample lot of stockings to ascertain 
if dye has heen applied and has set properly. 

—(VIII) (textile) A LABORER. Prepares samples of 
finished yarn for tests of color matching, color fastness, 
and strength: hangs sample skein on inspection pin, 
removes kinks, and cuts out a few strands with scissors 
to make a sample; divides the skein into several equal 
parts and ties the parts with cord. 

SAMPLE-GIRL HELPER (bake. prod.). A LABORER, 
Process. Performs duties as described under Hevrer III. 
SAMPLE GRINDER; sample crusher (metal mining) 
7-22.110. Grinds samples of ore to required fineness (de- 
pending on ¢haracter of ore) to prepare them for analysis 
by ASSAYER: runs sample through small crusher (m) to 
reduce it in size, taking care to clean machine so that 
sample will not be contaminate.]; runs crushed samples 
through a disk grinder (m) to pulverize the ore, controlling 
the fineness by screw adjustment of disk plates between 
which the ore is ground; runs pulverized sample through 
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created somewhat of a problem in writing the 
job definitions, for among sales personnel 
there actually exists a number of distinct occu- 
pations and types of jobs. The solution 
adopted in the dictionary for defining sales- 
people of various types may be of interest. 
After careful consideration, it was decided 
that there are three broad types of selling 
jobs. The first is that which requires little 
special knowledge or training, and typically 
involves standing behind a counter to receive 
cash payments for the articles selected by cus- 
tomers, wrapping the purchase, and giving it 
and the change to the customer. All of these 
jobs were arbitrarily titled’ sALES CLERK. 
Another type of selling job involves personal 
solicitation of customers, frequently outside 
the store. The worker generally sells rather 
high-priced articles and must be able to per- 
suade indifferent prospects of their desir- 
ability. All of these jobs were titled sALEs- 
MAN. The third type of job is that typical of a 
department store, where the vendor does not 
solicit the customer, but where the worker 
must possess, to a greater or lesser degree, 
some special knowledge of the merchandise 
sold. The worker is generally stationed on 
the selling floor and displays, explains, and 
sells merchandise to interested persons. All 
of these jobs were titled sALESPERSON. In all 
of these types of jobs, the commodity sold 
appears in the title, as saLES CLERK, GROCER- 
IES; OF SALESMAN, AUTOMOBILES; Or SALESPER- 
SONS, MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

Many job titles used in American industry 
may appear rather odd to those unfamiliar 
with their use. A CAT SKINNER, for example, 
is the operator of a tractor. A PULPIT MAN 
works in a steel mill charging and discharging 


a furnace, rather than in a church as might be 
assumed. A SCREEN APE is not necessarily em- 
ployed in motion pictures, for he works in a 
coal mine screening coal. A sNowW MAN is 
busiest in summer, for his job involves chop- 
ping ice and heavy frost from pipes in a re- 
frigerating plant. A ZOOGLER is a real job 
title—it denotes a logging worker who loads 
and unloads sleds or drays used to skid logs. 

In the course of writing and verifying the 
job definitions, many possible uses for the 
dictionary came to light. Beyond application 
to the employment-security program, it is 
possible to guess that persons interested in 
labor and in occupations, statistically and 
otherwise, aswell as industrial personnel and 
vocational-guidance workers, will find use for 
the occupational material. An example of 
still another interesting possibility is the sug- 
gestion of a well-known librarian that the 
dictionary be used as the central reference in 
library collections of occupational data. 

The dictionary does not purport to be a 
source of information on all jobs in American 
industry. Not all industries have been stud- 
ied, not every occupation has been included, 
nor have all the complex problems of presen- 
tation been solved. This first edition is 
presented somewhere near the point of di- 
minishing returns of available occupational 
data, considering the expenditure of labor 
and money involved. Reliance is placed 
upon the comments and criticisms of users to 
furnish guidance for a subsequent edition. 
Such suggestions are both welcome and essen- 
tial to the further development of the work. 
It is primarily through such assistance that 
the dictionary will reach the level of usefulness 
ultimately hoped for it. 


Editorial Policy 


A recent issue of Suggestions, official publication of the Texas State Employment Service, a division of 
the Texas Unemployment Compensation Commission, printed the following statement of editorial policy: 

1. That it must never break faith with the employes it seeks to represent. 

2. That it must be the medium for the expression of employe ideas and never yield to the pomposity 


of big shots. 


3. That it is first and last a technical magazine, and shall contain only usable information that 


relates directly to Employment Service operations. 


4. That it should avoid jokes, doggerel, and the chronicling of births, marriages, and deaths. 
5. That it must suggest, not demand, in calling attention of employes to necessary matters. 
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Local Advisory Council in Milwaukee 
Since IQII 


By Joun B. Ewinc 


Bureau of Employment Security 


URING the fall of 1911, the mayor of Mil- 
D waukee called a public meeting for the 
purpose of discussing “‘ways and means of alle- 
viating existing serious unemployment.” Out 
of this meeting developed the Milwaukee Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Unemployment, which 
has been in continuous existence from 1911 to 
the present. In addition to the secretary who 
is manager of the Milwaukee employment 
office, and a veterans’ representative, there 
are five representatives from common coun- 
cil; five from the county board; five from 
union groups, and five from the association 
of commerce. As a result of the activities of 
this citizens’ committee, the office for the 
unskilled in Milwaukee (established in 1901 
by the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics) was expanded on an experimental 
basis with the hope of developing a place- 
ment service for more skilled workers. The 
experiment was successful. 

Also in 1911, a newly created State indus- 
trial commission came into existence with 
three members of vision and high competence, 
who recognized the value of the municipal 
employment office in Milwaukee and the work 
of the citizens’ committee. A more compre- 
hensive service was established through the 
cooperative management of the State indus- 
trial commission and the city and county of 
Milwaukee. 

The World War brought temporary utiliza- 
tion of the Milwaukee office by the United 
States Employment Service to meet wartime 
emergencies and the war boom. Expanding 
industrial activity of the 1920’s found the 
office increasing its effectiveness for commer- 
cial, skilled, and less-skilled workers of all 
classes. 

During these years the citizens’ committee 
had no small part in achieving a wide range 
of usefulness for the Milwaukee office. Labor 





leaders, prominent business and industrial 
executives, and representatives of the asso- 
ciation of commerce joined forces in promot- 
ing the effective functioning of the committee. 
In 1937, when it celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary of continuous existence, some of the 
original members were still serving on the 
committee. 


Long Recognized as Outstanding 


In 1930 the writer interviewed members of 
the committee and found unflagging interest 
in public employment service. The commit- 
tee was fortunate in the caliber of the local- 
office managers who served as secretary. 
Among these may be mentioned William 
M. Leiserson, now a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and Harry Lippart, 
now director of the Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service, who has completed 25 years of 
work with the Milwaukee office and the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service. 

These former managers were active in 
selling the service to the community. Per- 
sonal contacts between them and industrial 
employers in the Milwaukee area were highly 
important in the early days in building up an 
effective working rclationship resulting in a 
wide range of private placements. With the 
growth in size and scope of the office in recent 
years, this personal contact has sometimes 
been difficult to maintain. An effort has 
been made through the establishment of 
neighborhood offices to maintain fairly close 
personal contacts with employers. 

The citizens’ committee was the first of its 
kind in the country and was found to be 
outstanding by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in 1924. The Russell Sage investigator stated 
further: 

“By virtue of the interests, the prestige, 
and the business ability represented in its 
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personnel, as well as by the unflagging appli- 
cation of its members to their task, the Citi- 
zens’ Committee of Milwaukee has carried 
on not merely an impartial but also a business- 
like and confidence-inspiring management 
of its public employment office. The power 
of the committee to withhold or secure 
appropriations from the city and county 
has made for an administration free from 
political or other partisan dominance and 
on the whole unassailable.” ! 

The passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 
1933, the Wisconsin Unemployment Act in 
1933, and the Social Security Act in 1935 
made possible a much larger budget and 
much more satisfactory quarters. Benefit 
payments starting in June 1936 resulted in 
the registration of covered workers with a 
wide range of skills. In addition to increased 
placements of workers in private employ- 
ment, made possible by a larger active file 
and a more adequate placement staff, public- 
works programs brought public placement 
activities up to a higher total than was ever 
before experienced. 

The employment office became more im- 
portant than ever. New responsibilities were 
assumed attendant to unemployment-com- 
pensation benefit payments, especially as re- 
gards to clarification of policies and the 
establishment of branch offices and district 
boundaries. 

In addition to five complete operating 
neighborhood offices for placement and 
claims taking, there are three central offices; 
one for central male commercial and skilled 
trades; a second for female commercial, in- 
dustrial, hotel, restaurant, and_personal- 
service workers, specialized placement ac- 
tivity, and youth counseling; and a third for 
unskilled labor and farm hands. Unemploy- 
ment-compensation claims are taken in all 
offices. Placement activity was decentralized 
into the neighborhood offices except for cer- 
tain specialized activity in the central office. 
This policy was adopted in order to maintain 
the personal relationship as far as possible. 


At the present time it is understood that con- 
sideration is being given to greater centrali- 
zation of placement activity. 


Still Meeting Regularly 


The citizens’ committee meets monthly and 
gives considerable attention to the detailed 
operations of the Milwaukee offices. In 1938 
the writer found the committee providing 
local funds to install exits for the office for 
unskilled. From local funds certain per- 
sonnel appointments are still made. Con- 
ferences are held with the city council on 
expenditures. State appropriations supple- 
mented by grants from the Social Security 
Board now considerably éxceed local funds, 
but the activities of the citizens’ committee 
continue. The committee aided in the de- 
velopment of the vocational-adjustment di- 
vision, in which vocationally disabled people, 
workers from obsolescent trades, and adults 
seeking readjustment into new fields are given 
expert counseling and placement service. 

To some extent the committee has been 
helpful in handling the relations with in- 
dustry and labor. A vital interest is taken 
in the physical lay-out of the offices. If the 
committee finds after investigation that a 
change in office lay-out is needed in a par- 
ticular location, the proper alteration is 
authorized and the expenditure made from 
local funds. Personnel from the local office 
staff are in close contact with members of 
the committee. Labor members explain the 
viewpoint of labor to the manager and the 
committee members and, in turn, interpret 
the policies of the local employment office 
to labor organizations. Employer members 
of the committee utilize the local offices for 
private placements and advise other em- 
ployers about the possibilities and advantages 
of using the local office. 

The authors of a recent book ? do not re- 
gard local advisory councils of great im- 
portance: 

“After the early period the principal value 
of the local council has generally been in 


1 Harrison and Associates, Public Employment Offices, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1924, p. 214. 
2 Atkinson-Odencrantz-Deming, Public Employment Service in the United States, Chicago, 1938, p. 149. 
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lending weight to the manager’s request 
for local appropriations. While individual 
members have often helped the manager to 
obtain a hearing with important employers, 
it does not appear that offices with advisory 
councils have been more successful in devel- 
oping their service than those without this 
aid. In the end, the employer relations of 
the office depend on the work of the staff.” 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Evansville, 
Indiana, are mentioned by Atkinson and 
associates as notable exceptions to this gen- 


eral statement, although the concern of the 
Milwaukee committee in individual per- 
sonnel appointments and items of expenditure 
is questioned. 

The continued success of the local advisory 
council in Milwaukee after 28 years is due 
in large measure to its fine traditions and the 
outstanding personalities of its members. It 
is expected that it will continue to be an in- 
fluence for sound administration and effec- 
tive operation of the employment-security 
program in Milwaukee. 


Job Quiz 


Compiled by D. GEORGE PRICE 
Bureau of Employment Security 


How many of the following jobs can you place in their correct industrial classification? 


1. Bonnaz-Machine Operator............. 


7. Iron-Chink Operator.................. 


i Rosas ses os ace Sameewaees 


9. Flatwork Feeder...................... 


ee a eer Pe 


Sete eave Ge 


1. O Mining. 
. O Construction. 


2 
a aa ad 3. O Embroidery. 
4 


. O Logging. 

1. O Physical Education. 
2. O Whaling. 

3. O Rayon. 

-. O Domestic Service. 
D Fishing. 

O Horse Racing. 

O Textile Dyeing. 
0 Pocketbook Mfg. 
O Rubber Products. 
0 Boot and Shoe. 
0 Public Bath. 

O Cleaning, Dyeing, and Pressing. 
. 0 Chemical Mfg. 

. O Textile. 

. O Construction. 

4. O Motion Picture. 
O Chemical. 

O Dyeing. 

O Medicine. 

. O Garment. 

1. O Fish Canning. 

2. O Laundry. 

3. O Printing. 

4. O Iron and Steel. 

1. 0 Garment. 

2. O Public Welfare. 
3. O Agriculture. 

4. © Construction. 


SENES 


"all uae Soa a 


ere 


1. O Planing Mill. 
2. O Laundry. 

3. O Canning. 

4. O Basket Making. 
0 Railroad. 

0 Garment. 

O Religion. 

O Theater. 


DS ete 
WN 


Se e> 


The answers will be found on page 18 of this issue of the EmpLoyMENT Service News. 
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Counseling Applicants 


By RussELL J. Cooney 


Junior Interviewer, Nebraska State Employment Service 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


ERSONNEL of the employment security 
icesiaes engaged in placement work in 
local offices must build up a considerable 
store of knowledge and experience about 
employment conditions and employment psy- 
chology. It is necessary not only to interview 
applicants for work with great care, but also 
to instruct them in the proper method of 
approaching an employer when referred to 
him for a job opening. All too often an 
employer rejects what is apparently a well- 
qualified applicant. The reasons for such 
rejection may spring from the applicant’s 
approach to the employer. 

With this situation in mind, some thought 
has been given to developing a list of the 
points to be observed by applicants in their 
interviews with prospective employers. These 
suggestions for applying for work—gleaned 
from various sources including personnel 
managers, psychologists, and the experience 
of placement personnel engaged in local-office 
operations—have been combined into pam- 
phlet form and are given to applicants. The 
pamphlet includes the following points: 

1. Learn all you possibly can about yourself and 
your qualifications and arrange this knowledge in 
your mind so that you can present it briefly and 
clearly in your interview. 

2. Keep a continuous record of all your jobs, dates 
of employment, wages received, the exact nature of 
your work, and the reason you left. This information 


is important to the employer because he must know 
everything about you. 

3. Be able to give as references the names of at least 
three responsible and reliable people who know you 
well. 

4. Answer all the interviewer’s questions accurately, 
honestly, frankly, and promptly. Never say anything 
on which you cannot make good. 

5. Don’t take anyone with you to apply for a job. 
The interviewer wants to talk to you. 

6. Make a presentable appearance. Be clean, neat, 
and dress as well as you can afford; but don’t over- 
dress or wear gaudy clothes. 


7. Don’t yawn or slouch in your chair, or assume 
an ungraceful or careless posture. 

8. Keep every appointment to the minute; don’t 
arrive more than a few minutes early. 

9. Don’t get into an argument with your inter- 
viewer. 

10. Don’t criticize or abuse former employers or 
associates. 

11. Learn as much as you can beforehand about 
the firm to which you apply, so that you can tell 
the interviewer why you think that you will fit into 
his business. It pleases an employer to know that 
you are familiar with his firm. 

12. Don’t make the interviewer listen to your 
personal, domestic, or financial problems. He is 
interested only in what you can do and how well 
you can do it—in other words, of what value you 
can be to him. 

13. Speak with a feeling of confidence and en- 
thusiasm, but do not bluff or exaggerate. If your 
voice has a tone of confidence, it will naturally give 
the employer confidence in you. Use good grammar 
and don’t talk too much. 

14. Be polite and courteous, and show due respect 
for your interviewer. Don’t get familiar or try to 
win favor by addressing him as “Buddy” or other 
familiar slang names. 

15. Don’t be discouraged if, during your first 
interviews, you are nervous and feel that you have 
failed to present yourself favorably. Interviewers 
expect this and make allowances. Deliberately seek 
interviews, even if you think they are hopeless, 
merely to get practice in spcaking up for yourself. 

16. Even if no job seems possible, ask the inter- 
viewer’s advice about what he would do next if he 
were in your place. Such a move sometimes leads 
to a job. 


Giving information of this sort to applicants 
is but one instance of how placement per- 
sonnel can put to effective use the results of 
their professional experience. Such informa- 
tion helps an applicant to help himself. Not 
only is an applicant aided in getting the job, 
but he is probably better equipped to keep 
it and to promote himself in the organization 
by keeping in mind the contents of this 
pamphlet. 
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The local employment office should come 
to be looked upon as the central source of in- 
formation for all the facts regarding employ- 
ment in the community. It should be natural 
for a worker who is out of a job, or one who 
is working in a position beneath his ability 
and desires a better job, to make inquiry at 
the local office. 


Recognizing this responsibility, placement 
personnel should continually seek knowledge 
of employment trends in the community, the 
State, and the Nation, and thus keep abreast of 
their profession. Counseling of the type in- 
volved in the use of the pamphlet described 
above will do much to enhance the profes- 
sional reputation of a local office and its staff. 


Training on the Job 


By CuesTer W. HEPLER 
Field Representative, Bureau of Employment Security 


come increasingly training-conscious dur- 
ing the past 2 years, with the result that the 
relative effectiveness of various training 
methods is a live subject for discussion. Too 
often, however, training is thought of as a 
formalized process, and insufficient attention 
is given to day-to-day, on-the-job training 
because the use of this method is taken for 
granted. It is assumed that field supervisors 
train managers and that managers in turn 
train interviewers and clerks as they perform 
their daily routine in local employment 
offices. 

Without abandoning other training plans 
and programs, it may be well at this time to 
take stock of on-the-job training, which often 
proves the most effective method of all, and 
to plan for and organize it for even more 
effective results. Conference and _ study 
groups provide a valuable type of training, 
but the training task is complete only as 
the staff members effectively perform their 
regular duties under intelligent supervision. 


Sion EMPLOYMENT SERVICES have be- 


Training Responsibilities of Supervisors 


In considering on-the-job training, we 
begin with the premise that supervisory 
employees have a complete knowledge of 
the jobs for which they train others and 
know how the duties may best be performed. 
Personnel in supervisory positions should 
consider that their every contact with sub- 
ordinates is a training contact. When this 
fact is realized by both the supervisor and 





those under his charge, it then becomes the 
supervisor’s responsibility to make on-the-job 
training as effective as possible by instilling 
into the trainees a desire to learn more and 
more about their jobs and _ everything 


- associated with their work. 


In public service, continuous incentive to 
do more and better work is always needed. 
Promotions are not rapid, salaries are modest, 
and increases come slowly; sometimes the 
careless and indifferent worker is rewarded 
by virtue of tenure, to the discouragement of 
his more conscientious and alert fellow 
workers. Much may be accomplished, how- 
ever, when these employees are led by their 
supervisors in developing an enlarged social 
consciousness, whereby they realize the 
importance of their work to the social and 
economic problems of their community, State, 
and Nation. 

An interviewer whose imagination is 
aroused will be eager for training if he sees 
beyond the simple routine of recording infor- 
mation on a card, if he realizes that he is 
pivotal in one of the most important of 
human relationships—that of a man to a 
job, to a means of livelihood. It is also 
necessary, in leading a staff to desire training, 
to give each employee an understanding of 
the work he performs in relation to every 
other operation in the office. For instance, 
a file clerk should know where application 
cards originate, why they are filed, the use 
made of them, and the reasons that certain 
cards are active applications for work while 
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others are inactive. When these matters are 
thoroughly understood, it is easy to point out 
the necessity for accurate filing, and there is 
an incentive provided for this clerk to learn 
to perform the task well, because of its effect 
upon all other operations within the office. 

The supervisor who is responsible for 
on-the-job training should analyze each 
operation in a local employment office, 
discover the difficulties, note the shortcom- 
ings of the people doing the work, and pre- 
pare an outline of the steps involved in the 
successful and thoroughgoing performance of 
each function. He should then instill into 
the trainees a desire for further training 


Individual Instruction 

Training should start at the point where 
training is definitely required and should 
never retrace steps with which the trainee 
is thoroughly familiar. In every local em- 
ployment office, some of the staff to be trained 
will be advanced in knowledge of techniques 
beyond others; and, since on-the-job training 
is essentially individual instruction, the start- 
ing point must be varied to fit the individual. 

On-the-job training should usually begin 
with a demonstration by the trainer. The 
trainee should then be asked to perform the 
task which was demonstrated and his work 


constructively and repeatedly criticized until 
the proper performance becomes a matter of 
habit. This procedure follows the pattern 
of apprenticeship training, and, although it 
may not be applicable to all Employment 
Service functions, the principle of demon- 
stration and practice can always be applied 
in some form. 

The execution of on-the-job training pro- 
grams is properly the responsibility of field 
supervisors and local-office supervisory per- 
sonnel. The State training supervisor and 
the training division of the State Employment 
Service have, however, an important part 
in the program in the formulation of general 
and guiding policies. The training super- 
visor assists in preparing outlines, holds con- 
ferences to develop and standardize the pro- 
gram throughout the State, and devises 
methods periodically to evaluate the training 
in each area and office. 

On-the-job training is doubtless being con- 
ducted to some extent in every State Employ- 
ment Service, but usually in a desultory 
fashion and largely without its being recog- 
nized as training. Surely, it can accomplish 
more if it is planned and carried forward with 
conscious intent and given status as a train- 
ing method. 


@ 
Oldest and Youngest Claimants 


According to a recent report in an Illinois newspaper, a man 83 years old is believed to be the oldest 
claimant receiving benefits under the State Unemployment Compensation Act. As a part-time 
employee of a local transportation company, he has been drawing partial benefits to supplement 
weekly earnings of $4.50 to $7.50. He is ready at all times for a full day or week of work. 

In California, according to Careers, publication of the Department of Employment, the youngest 
claimant is an infant who is a veteran movie actress, having had roles in seven screen productions at 
$11 aday. Now temporarily at liberty, she became a claimant for benefits with her mother’s assistance. 
Her registration was taken in the industrial division of the Los Angeles office. 

The EmptoyMent Service News will welcome reports from State personnel of the employment 
security program concerning unusual claimants, applicants for work, or placements made. 


@ 


Answers 


Job Quiz on Page 15 


Eo Be? A¢A 43 BS 


it 2. &¢t &Be MF 
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Book Notes 


FACTORIES IN THE FIELD, by Carey McWill- 
iams. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1939. 334 pages, 
$2.50. 

During the summer of 1935 the author 
made an extensive study of the conditions 
under which migratory workers were em- 
ployed in the West. ‘The book is thus a docu- 
mentary treatise which complements recent 
novels concerned with the problems of the 
migratory worker. The author also presents 
a detailed historical background of migratory 
labor in the West which had its beginnings in 
1860 when the men who had come to the gold 
fields began to look around for land to farm. 
There was land to burn, but sharpers who 
rushed through huge grants on the eve of 
American occupation emerged from the 
archives with amazing documents. The land 
titles were involved in litigation for 30 years 
during which settlers improved the land in- 
volved, only to be evicted by the owner of the 
grant who acquired all improvements. Some 
of the original grants remain intact today. 

History in the far West reveals one exploita- 
tion of land after another. First, wheat was 
raised until the soil was exhausted. During 
that period, Indian and Chinese laborers were 
used. With the railroads came a shift to fruit 
growing and further exploitation of Chinese 
labor. The Geary Act of 1892 caused many 
Chinese to be deported and opened the way 
for immigration of Japanese, who became 
landowners and antagonized both the large 
and small farmers. Soon the Hindus made 
an appearance; and after them came the 
Armenians, Portuguese, Mexicans, and Fili- 
pinos—the latter receiving the lowest wages of 
all the migratory workers. When public 
opinion turned against each new group or 
when their demands for more money became 
embarrassing, they were deported or frozen 
out. The dust-bowl refugees bring an en- 
tirely different problem. They cannot be de- 
ported and there is no place for them to go. 

In the early days, as now, unscrupulous 
growers advertised for many more workers 





than were needed, thereby keeping wage rates 
at starvation levels. The author cites an in- 
stance where 2,700 workers were requested 
when only 1,500 were needed. The owner 
rented tents at 75 cents a week and provided 
9 outdoor toilets for the entire group. The 
water wells were entirely inadequate, and no 
provision whatsoever was made to bring water 
to the fields, since the owner’s cousin was 
selling lemonade to the workers at 5 cents a 
glass. The workers were forced to buy at a 
company store on the ranch as the local stores 
were forbidden to send delivery wagons to the 
camp. The camp was allowed to remain in 
a filthy condition so that some workers 
would leave before the season ended, thus 
forfeiting 10 percent of their wages to the 
owner. 

During the war when labor was scarce, the 
resourceful growers raided the schools, and 
boys from reform schools were herded into 
the fields. In one locality, deaf-mutes were 
sent out. American and Chinese women 
were recruited—all in the spirit of patriotism; 
but when the women insisted upon certain 
minimum standards of decency, the practice 
was abandoned because of the possible in- 
cipience of collective bargaining. Men draft- 
ed for the army were granted exemptions if 
they agreed to work in the fields. 

Between the years 1929-1935, there was 
one strike after another in the areas using 
migratory labor. These were effectively sup- 
pressed with tear gas, machine guns, clubs, 
and rifles, sometimes in the hands of college 
youths, patriotic groups, and farmers—all 
sworn in as deputy sheriffs. Relief organiza- 
tions were urged to force recipients into the 
fields, at whatever wages the owners wished 
to pay, and if the workers refused, to drop 
them from the rolls. 

Factories in the Field can be profitably read by 
all who are interested in labor and labor prob- 
lems and in the troublesome and unsolved 
question of migratory labor in the West. Al- 
though the subject matter of the book is mostly 
devoted to current conditions, the author 
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treats them in the light of historical develop- 
ment and makes it clear that present-day 
conditions are deeply grounded in the history 
of the West.—Leonaine M. Hill. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY, ITS PRACTICE IN 
FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION, by James L, 
McCamy. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1939. 275 
pages, $2.50. 


How does the government publicity agent, 
the man who serves “the public with in- 
formation that is useful in the deciding of 
public policy,” go about planning a cam- 
paign? ‘What is the objective to be sought? 
What audience will be most effective in 
reaching it? How should the actual public- 
ity be planned? What will the content be? 
What media should be used?’ All these 
questions the author answers in detail, and 
although he treats primarily the job of public 
relations on the scale found in Federal 
Bureaus in Washington, he points out meth- 
ods and techniques which are invaluable to all 
governmental public-relations officers. 

The author, a member of the Social 
Studies Faculty of Bennington College, felt 
that there is need for a book explaining in 
detail the administration of government 
publicity. To obtain graphic and complete 
information, he went to Washington and per- 
sonally interviewed many individuals res- 
ponsible for public relations of Federal agen- 
cies. Because of their fear of the deep-rooted 
antagonism toward “propaganda” expendi- 
tures by any government agency, it was only 
by assuring them that the information they 
divulged about their methods of operation 
would be published without name or source, 
that the author was able to get the facts 
necessary for his study. 

This book should be enlightening to per- 
sonnel of State agencies responsible for pub- 
licizing placement and benefit operations, 
both at State headquarters and in com- 
munities throughout the State. Even tosome- 
one who has long been in public-relations or 
newspaper work, the book should contribute 
new ideas because of its reexamination of 


fundamentals and its sound evaluation of the 
principles underlying governmental public 
relations and of an agency’s responsibility for 
explaining its work to the public it serves. 

The newspaper is, of course, the oldest 
avenue of approach to the public. Reports 
of current interest should be the type of news 
planned for release in a newspaper. In con- 
nection with personal relations with news 
reporters, the importance of “having the press 
on your side” is recognized by everyone— 
especially when the time of severe criticism 
arrives. The book suggests sound methods 
of dealing with the press. 

Concerning the publications and house or- 
gans of agenties, the author found that many 
offices used their own staffs for the tasks of 
designing the format—a difficult undertak- 
ing for the amateur. “In some instances,” 
the author points out, “. . . the mediocre 
quality of home-made illustrations is more lia- 
bility than asset in the agency’s publicity.” 

Of the many Federal agencies which 
the author contacted, 62 prepare radio 
material in the form of speeches, drama, 
studio interviews, news broadcasts, and tran- 
scriptions. In order to take advantage of the 
popularity of dramatic sketches, one agency 
gives script to amateur broadcasting groups. 
Although dramatic presentations are more 
popular than talks, it is considered wise to 
employ both types of program for the sake of 
variety. The public prefers a musical variety 
show to any other kind of program, but ob- 
viously this type of broadcast cannot be pro- 
moted by agencies of the government. 

In conclusion, Mr. McCamy deplores the 
Nation-wide hostility toward government 
publicity. Press agents who aid adminis- 
trative officials to present themselves and 
their aims to the public, who are experienced 
in determining what the public thinks, what 
it wants, when its allegiance changes, are no 
threat to democracy. “Liberty for the in- 
dividual,” the author writes, ‘“‘as democrats 
hope to preserve it, is more likely to be 
drowned in the flood of publicity issued, not 
by bureaucrats but by demagogues who 
speak the people’s language and serve other 
gods than freedom.”—Mary Bouvé McCain. 
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October Activities Again Break Records 


cTiviTiEs of State employment security 
agencies in October further reflected 


improved employment conditions. Total 
complete placements of 366,184 reached the 
highest point since June 1937; private place- 
ments again made a new all-time high, the 
fifth new high record made during 1939. 
The active file dropped to 5,462,000, the 


lowest point in 22 months, and benefit pay- 


ments declined 21 percent to $26,700,000, 
the lowest point for the year. 

Private placements in October numbered 
308,422, nearly 50 percent more than in the 
corresponding month of last year and 2 years 
ago. Approximately one-half of the private 
placements were of regu'ar duration. Gains 
were general, improvement being reported 
in 33 States with the widest increases found 
in the South Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, and 
West North Central regions. The only area 
to show a decrease was the Pacific coast, 
primarily because of declines in agricultural 
activity. 

It is noteworthy that the same month that 
saw new high placement records marked an 
all-time high in field visits, 207,000 solicita- 
tions to employers being made. In only one 
other month in the history of the employment 
service has the total of field visits exceeded 
200,000. 

Benefit payments to unemployed workers 
decreased generally throughout the country, 
only 10 States reporting larger payments than 
last month. Most of the industrial States 
again showed reduced amounts of payments, 
reflecting higher levels of business activity. 
Reductions of more than 20 percent were re- 
ported by most of the manufacturing States 
with the exception of New York. The sharp- 
est reduction occurred in Michigan, where 
benefit payments decreased more than 50 
percent for the second successive month, 
reflecting increased activity in the automobile 
industry. Although benefit payments, con- 





tinued claims, and employment-office active 
files declined in October, the volume of initial 
and reopened claims received in central 
offices of State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commissions increased more than 7 
percent; and the number of total current 
applications for employment received in local 
offices increased 3.3 percent. Increases in 
initial and reopened claims were widespread, 
with 38 States reporting larger receipts than 
last month. In 21 States, increases were 20 
percent or more. 

Veteran placements numbered 13,584, of 
which 10,301 were with private employers. 
This is the highest private placement total 
for veterans since September 1937. Veterans 
in the active file dropped to 223,977 at the 
month end, the lowest level on record. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Operations, United 
States, October 1939 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number Septem-| Octo- Octo- 
er ber ber 

1939 1938 1937 
Total applications ---__-- 1,329,441 +3.3 | +12.4 +94.3 
New applications...} 545,195 —3.7 —3.5 +87 .2 
Renewals___.....-- 784,246 +8.8 | +26.9 +99.6 
Total placements-_-_.___- 366,184 +3.9 | +25.6 +20.7 
POO cokccxce wx 308 ,422 +7.4 | +48.4 +46.7 
Regular. ._...- 152,073 +7.8 | +58.9 +75.0 
Temporary... 156,349 +7.0 | +39.4 +26.8 
OOS sttedans cc 57,762 | —11.5 | —31.0 —37.9 
Active file (end of month).| 5,462,272 —3.9 |} —29.5 +24.3 

















Tas_e 2.—Summary of Central Office Opera- 
tions in Unemployment Compensation, 
October 1939 











Percent 
Activity Volume nt. 

tember 
Initial and reopened claims received_-__. 512,140 +7.3 
Continued claims received__._....-_-- 2,752,123 —17.2 
Number of benefit payments_._.._---- 2,611,125 —19.1 
Amount of benefit payments........-- $26,686,271 —20.8 
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TABLE 3.—Unemployment compensation: Initial and reopened, and continued claims received 
in central offices, and number and amount of benefits paid, by States, October 1939 


{Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 9, 1939] 









































Initial and reopened Continued claims . 
claims received received Benefits paid 
Amount Sita Amount of 

ate benefits Payments 
State Pea pa first payable since benefits 
Number | change | Number | change | Number ~~ first payable 

from Sep- from Sep- All pay- Pf 
tember tember ments from Sep- 
tember 

a 512,140 +7.3 |2,752,123 —17.2 |2,611,125 |$26,686,271 Se $765 ,724 ,892 
ND nme 6,543 +15.4 40,476 —29.3 40,166 291,109 —25.0 | January 1938...) 11,867,994 
|S eae 578 +55.4 1,934 +25.6 1,154 16,624 +9.7 | January 1939.-. 295 ,061 
BNR cco aawsicanne 2,079 +22.4 10,058 —8.5 9,182 100,991 —12.2 | January 1938... 3,205 ,608 
ee 4,214 +21.7 19,808 —8.6 19,016 118,921 —6.4 | January 1939... 1,574,947 
eS 42,591 +41.4 | 260,336 +3.2 227 ,935 2,416,397 —3.2 | January 1938_..] 54,899,473 
ah ees 3,816 +25'.7 16,290 —6.1 15, ,645 —7.9 | January 1939... 3,061 ,373 
Con :ecticut....--.-- 10,344 +5.1 32,357 —26.5 34,533 328 ,377 —29.4 | January 1938...| 16,835 ‘077 
Delaware_.....------ 1,670 +40.3 6,015 —9.5 ,641 473577 —11.2 | January 1939... 620; 4 
District of Columbia-_- 1,734 +11.2 15,257 —1.7 11,160 88,010 —9.0 | January 1938... 2,906 ,996 
TUNE wan aaesmice 6,210 —2.7 59; 163 —32.5 58,799 498 ,749 —31.9 | January 1939... 2,861,985 
Georgia 9, 522 +14.9 35, 554 —24.1 37, 029 243, 265 —23.6 | January 1939_... 2, 746, 512 
Hawaii-...-- 1, 303 +50. 3 4, 580 +61. 3 , 577 36, 034 +40. 1 omnes 203, 713 
Ns i iethiisia 1, 233 +58.9 3, 441 —15.8 4, 263 43,472 —21.8 epiember 1938- 2, 410, 130 
PE nincnacsacwen 38, 569 —8.8 | 265, 322 —19.9 | 268, 781 3, 120, 826 —20.5 | July 1939...-..- 10, 647, 767 
Indiana 8, 737 +27.0 44, 024 —22.4 43, 420, 835 —20.5 | April 1938 25, 351, 298 
aera’ 6, 132 —1.4 20, 077 —25.8 20, 632 190, 273 —38.4 | July 1938...-.-- 7, 388, 359 
ee 4,079 +10. 2 12, 642 —10.0 12, 399 114, 720 —11.4 — i 2,019, 712 
NT. cceimenminn 115, 167 +15.3 30, 604 —27.3 29, 116 236, 865 —29.9 anuary 1939_.. 4, 464, 642 
III icicto mi iciasacas 10, 498 +6.7 44, 579 —24.9 44, 355 366, 452 —19.4 — Le, ae 9, 263, 415 
PRE cicncecinemee 3, 998 —1.7 28, 649 +12. 3 23, 668 158, 973 +4.9 | January 1938_-- 7, 123, 295 
aR casio 3, 858 —.2 48, 413 —15.6 33, 394 312, 125 —29.8 | January 1938....| 15,214, 531 
Massachusetts_.-.--- 41, 273 +7.3 149, 497 +.5 144, 383 1, 360, 319 —16.1 anuary 1938... 43. 563, 715 
Michigan...........- 22, 638 +35.1 132, 884 —49. 3 139, 864 1, 730, 368 —53.8 uly 1938_._---- 73, 559, 853 
Minnesota..--..----- 5,579 +37.3 34, 536 —2.5 | 234,574 41, 406 —2.3 anuary 1938...-| 14, 873, 981 
Mississippi--.-....-- 5,252 +31.1 14, O15 —12.1 12, 668 73, 638 —15.2 | April 1938 --_._. 2, 653, 395 
JO ee 17, 881 +48.7 46, 295 —18.5 41, 968 349, 961 —29.5 {2049 _ 4, 468, 881 
NE os iitacsirscsirmaes » 592 +16.6 13, 868 +9.8 12, 244 137, 815 +4.5 SS A ee 09, 296 
ae aa 2, 388 +40.5 7, 746 +2.2 7, 382 64, 3 +7.5 | January 1939... 1, 122, 349 

OS EES 874 +15.8 4,955 —2.6 4, 249 56, 542 —7.2 | January 1939._.. 1,4 
New Hampshire-_----.- 3, 673 +3.0 12, 910 +5.8 12, 511 93, 978 —3.2 | January 1938_... 3, 982, 820 
New Jersey...------- 17, 312 +17.8 81, 317 +12.8 77, 286 754, 205 —20.6 jenneey 1959....1 23; 331, 72 
New Mexico...------ » 2s +9. 3 9, 461 —17.5 8, 571 86, 286 —22.0 ecember 1938__ , 190 
SS eee 60, 987 +5.5 | 3 395, 387 —8.1 415,058 | 4, 841, 493 +2.4 | January 1938___ et 938, 674 
North Carolina_....-- 10, 962 —39.7 87, 176 +14.8 , 296 11, 209 —26.8 | January 1938... “aa 791 
North Dakota--_-..--- 543 +80. 4 2, 955 +24.2 2, 029 19, 923 +9.6 | January 1939__. 4, 173 
|S ES eA 14, 981 —1.1 146, 945 —26.1 133,146 | 1,229, 457 —23.3 | January 1939__.| 19, 537 243 
Oklahoma..........- 8, 488 +30. 1 24, 978 -1.9 , 069 234, 038 +5.9 | December 1938_- 3; 74. 756 
| ES OTE 4, 494 +25.9 25, 240 +12.8 15, 890 181, 894 —1.7 | January 1938__. 9, 508, 555 
Pennsylvania_...---- 36, 432 —14.2 | 238,792 —28.9 | 252,126 | 2,725, 168 —34.1 | January 1938_..] 121, 206, 744 
Rhode Island__....-- » 493 —23.3 42,5 —34.1 42, 523 96, 560 —34.0 | January 1938__- 14, 336, 019 
South Carolina_.....- 5, 145 —32.6 22, 431 —15.5 23, 511 142, 343 —17.0 | July 1938__-.._. 2, 444, 443 
South Dakota__.....- 827 (4) 5, 902 (*) 5,615 40, 975 (4) January 1939... 353, 792 
Tennessee. ......-.-- 8, 063 +10. 7 63, 979 —15.8 46, 169 338, 957 —14.3 | January 1938__.| 10,020, 443 
_ See 19, 676 +4. 3 57, 533 —9.6 45, 413 729, 616 —10.9 | January 1938__.| 18,452,000 
| et 2, 123 +7.5 9, 827 —12.6 , 2 98, 353 —18.1 anuary 1938__. 3, 958, 117 
OS ae 1, 395 —23.6 4, 788 —7. , 90: 37, 058 +1.3 ] anuary 1938. _. 1, 320, 764 
eee 6, 973 +27.8 30, 971 —21.5 31,518 238, 928 —21.8 | January 1938__.| 9, 635, 487 
Washington_.......-- 5, 756 +35.1 27, 773 —3.5 27, 858 335,919 +2.7 | January 1939... 5, 106, 980 
West Virginia_...-... 4, 622 —18.7 23, 418 —34.2 25, 545 262, 682 —15.2 | January 1938...| 15, 963, 726 
Wisconsin. .......... 58, 209 +35.6 29, 459 +10.6 1,95 219, 733 —23.3 | July 1936......- 14, 612, 279 

EE re icnccnnan 1, 344 +39.7 4, 983 —9.4 3, 550 45, 847 —11.0 | January 1939__- , 000, 



































1 Includes 11,412 initial claims for miners. Filing of these claims 


was delayed due to labor 


disputes. 


2 Represents number of compensable weeks for which 31,054 


checks were written. 


3 Compensable continued claims only. 
State agency suspended operations 


4 Data not comparable. 


July 28-Sept. 26. 
5 Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 
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Tasie 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, October 1939 
TOTAL 
Placements ! Applications 
Active file 
Private New 
> 
So _ Field P 1 
vision and Stat Per- mental| 77 Per- | *¢rsona 
Divisi a oiat place. | Visits 7 cent- | Visits 
Total age | Regu- | Public! ments Total — age 
Num- | change} lar Num- — Oct. 31, |change 
ber from | (over l ber — 1939 from 
Sep- | month) 4 ept. 
tember tember ae 
United States -.|366, 184/308 ,422 +7/152 ,073|57, 762/113 ,383|207 ,022|1,329,441/545 ,195 —4|5 462,272} —3.9/9,300,222 
New England_..__.--- 17,632) 14,186 +15) 9,717) 3,446 816; 5,938) 74,478) 29,697 +7| 372,757|—-15.6| 644,353 
“oe! 1,985} 1,352 —4 944) 633 47 762) 9,368} 2,766 +27} 33,134/410.2} 55,256 
New Hampshire-.-| 2,669} 2,264 +62) 1,776) 405) - 193 863} 6,865) 1,767 +18] 25,526) +.4| 40,814 
Vermont.__------ 1,059 768 —49 363} 291 6 315} 2,738 730 —25 14,996} —.4) 13,834 
Massachusetts_.-.] 4,162} 3,355 +15} 2,474) 807 150} 1,939) 33,478) 16,721 +12} 173,051} —30.5 845 
Rhode Island___-- 1,322) 1,026 +23 669} 296 28 640} 5,353} 2,707 —15} 43,879|4+10.8) 70,428 
Connecticut--_-.-- 6,435) 5,421 +27} 3,491) 1,014 392} 1,419) 16,676 ,006 -1 82,171} +.1] 122,176 
Middle Atlantic.._..-- 53,717) 45,651 +17| 27,415) 8,066} 2,764) 50,365] 303,768/132,703 —27|1,266,476| —6.9|/2,072 634 
New York......- 25,618) 21,871 +8} 11,362} 3,747} 1,082} 20,159) 159,549) 82,700 —38} 534,210) —.3|21,138,029 
New Jersey.--.-- 12,252] 11,727 +10) 7,132) 525 462) 14,923) 48,948) 20,211 +2} 272,006} —1.2|} 270,760 
Pennsylvania_--__- 15,847) 12,053 +47) 8,921) 3,794) 1,220] 15,283} 95,271] 29,792 +6} 460,260/—16.2} 663,845 
East North Central_--| 61,067) 55,647 +4} 30,629) 5,420) 4,695) 40,012) 254,756] 99,683 +12}1,027,382} —5.0/2,018,651 
i ee 15,901] 14,717) (3) 7,538) 1,184 939} 13,205} 65,225) 22,638 +7| 278,642) —5.4) 542,163 
Indians......... 9,249) 8,911 +1) 5,543 338] 2,688; 2,807) 41,363) 18,081 +25} 182,957) —2.1] 225,254 
aS 13,661} 13,416 +8} 6,687) 245 323} 7,673) 52,606} 30,306 +6} 198,579) +4.5) 564,792 
Michigan.....--. 14,082) 11,633 +9) 6,968) 2,449 168} 13,368} 66,697) 20,046 +24) 200,986|—16.6} 538, 
Wisconsin....-.-. ,174| 6,970 +2} 3,893) 1,204 577 . 28,865} 8,612 +1} 166,218) —1.3] 148,436 
West North Central_._| 42,751] 34,161 +17} 11,589) 8,590} 1,703) 28,184} 111,946] 43,013} (8) 511,824) —3.5 846 
innesota_...--_. * 6,343 a 1,831 795} 9,291 ,60 994 +6|) 148,871) —5.4] 184,267 
BOMB acaKdiencau: 8,317} 6,243) (4) 2,254) 2,074 298} 4,327) 16,736) 4,802 —15} 83,720} —3.9| 122,493 
Missouri-....-.-- 13,885} 12,737 +43 % 1,148 42} 5,587) 43,750) 20,371 - 136,322} +1.8] 189,004 
North Dakota_...| 3,365) 2,885 —22 894) 480 68} 1,022) 7,943) 1,552 —33|} 27,163} —4.0} 30,894 
South Dakota_---| 1,306 836) (8) 344) 470 6l 561} 4,376) 1,545) (8) 34,407) +3.8 y 
Nebraska. ...---.- 4,050} 2,269, +24 757) 1,781 111} 2,366} 8,181} 2,989 +11} 43,214)/-—14.5| 48,577 
a eee 3,654| 2,848 +8} 1,152} 806 328} 5,030) 13,353) 4,760 -1 38,127} —4.9| 65,512 
South Atlantic_...----| 51,465] 39,624; +17] 24,862/11,841| 2,447] 17,653] 165,039] 64,331 +3} 648,659) —1.3) 972,945 
Delaware... ...... 2,356} 2,205 +47) 1,656) 151 68 241 3,980 862 —18} 12,874; —5.8} 21,191 
ee mo ey 4,205) 3,371 +13} 1,855) 834 66} 1,465; 24,199) 6,195 +3) 60,633) +8.5} 63,712 
istrict o ‘o- 
lumbia.....----] 3,871] 3,424] (4) 1,464; 447 25 166} 10,428} 4,060 +3} 35,980) +1.0} 60,749 
Virginia-.._.-...--| 6,465] 4,863 —4| 3,467) 1,602 345) 2,539) 21,176} 8,065 —2| 44,270) —6.1) 109,585 
West Virginia__.-| 4,193} 3,296 +7| 2,188) 897 312} 1,447} 21,507} 3,718 —8} 62,955) —9.0 ,065 
North Carolina_--| 11,344) 7,961 +21) 4,885! 3,383) 1,243} 2,578} 29,197) 11,361] (4) 91,746} —8.5| 205,006 
South Carolina__.._| 3,492] 2,286 +6) 1,286) 1,206 41} 2,124) 16,484) 5,552 +35} 102,037) +5.5| 118,209 
ee er 8,530) 6,425 —11} 3,032) 2,105 229} 5,618} 23,308) 14,155 +1} 174,079) —1.8) 148,401 
lo 7,009} 5,793} +227} 5,029) 1,216 118} 1,475} 14,760) 10,363 +9} 64,085) +3.9) 146,427 
East South Central___-| 25,070) 18,963 +13} 8,902) 6,107) 13,836] 9,274) 92,104] 45,766 +1] 427,642) +1.0) 499,211 
Kentucky_.------ 3,801; 2,504 +8} 1,616] 1,297 734) 1,750} 18,056} 10,501 —26| 82,364) —6.7) 81,591 
Tennessee_...---- 9,298] 8,479} +67) 2,071 819) 11,305) 3,192) 15,288) 9,173 +18} 133,283) +1.9) 158,880 
Alebama.....0-.<. 4,711} 3,990 —4| 2,655) 721) 1,008} 2,596] 28,969) 11,570) +30} 125,385) +3.2) 153,689 
Mississippi- -- - - - -| 7,260} 3,990 —24| 2,560) 3,270 789| 1,736) 29,791) 14,522 +1 86,610) +4.8) 105,051 
West South Central___| 44,834) 39,315 +4) 14,180) 5,519) 60,822) 26,524] 117,514] 49,366} +10] 492,624) +.9] 888,373 
Arkansas 4,074 7 2,136) 7,987 +4) 61,648;—14.3) 96,325 
Louisiana +4 97,583) —3.0} 126,399 
Oklahoma 89 +7| 60,167) +9.8] 148,528 
TR pais Pavicsei . ‘ +13) 273,226) +4.7| 517,121 
Mountain_........--- Tia +4} 190,335} —.8] 340,991 
Montana. -_ +10 27,143) —3.1 44,495 
Idaho...... +35 14,190} +6.0) 54,477 
Wyoming... —12 7,885} +.3 18,425 
Colorado... —14 59,571] —1.2 ,509 
New Mexic +7 34,171} +.9 31,597 
Arizona. +9} 21,636) —.3 45,878 
Jtah._.- +20} 20,218) —4.9) 34,018 
Nevada_- +4 5,521); +.9) 19,592 
Ee +14) 512,657) +3.1)1,172,438 
Washington +27; 95,362} +8.0) 134,278 
regon_._. +20 31, +19.1) 132,419 
California_- +11} 385,296} +.9) 905,741 
Alaska......... 33 196 149 93 426, +45 2,210) +26.7 7,802 
Hawaii........ -1 9,706) +6.4| 21,978 
! Preliminary. § Data not comparable. State agency suspended operations July 
1 Estimated. 28-Sept. 26. 
3 Increase of less than 34 of 1 percent. ® Does not include supplemental farm placements made in coopera- 
* Decrease of less than 44 of 1 percent. tion with the Memphis, Tenn., office. 
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Tas.E 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, October 1939 
VETERANS 
Placements ! Applications Active file 
Private New 
Divisi iii Percent- 
nvision an ate age 
Percent- Percent- 
Total age ae Public Total age -?. og 
: change = change whee 
Number tile (over Number ieoah Sept. 30, 
Septem- month) Septem- 1939 
ber er 
United States.........- 13,584 | 10,301 +21 3,736 3,283 | 47,227 | 12,537 —6 | 223,977 —6.4 
| ee 724 468 +36 297 256 2,588 718 +15 15,465 —20.5 
|" SEES 4 72 40 +29 25 32 398 60 -17 1,438 +10.8 
New Hampshire. - - A 146 96 +71 73 50 283 56 +19 i,ste —.7 
_a ee e 22 17 - 11 5 121 17 +31 6ll +9.7 
Massachusetts----- 165 99 +43 70 66 1,049 395 +12 7,621 —36.0 
Rhode Island___-...---- 65 43 +54 19 22 99 57 +84 885 +5.2 
Connecticut...--------- 254 173 +48 99 81 638 133 +27 3,531 +2.2 
Middle Atlantic 1,312 967 +47 546 345 7,162 2,163 —47 | 39,820 —8.1 
New York.....--- 58 447 +20 182 133 7,464 1,181 —63 12,994 +3.4 
New Jersey 273 217 +64 131 56 1,275 249 +1 9,085 —2.3 
Pennsylvania.....---..- 459 303 +99 233 156 3,423 733 +30 17,741 —17.4 
East North Central---.------ 2,114 1,751 +27 766 363 10,029 2,328 +23 | 44,856 —7.8 
ee ows 619 567 +32 174 52 449 34 +18 | 10,746 —10.2 
Sees 215 189 +8 104 26 1,196 374 +19 9,656 —3.7 
ON ae 395 340 4d 110 55 1,522 586 +18 6,114 —1.5 
Michigan .........- gin 612 471 +55 282 141 3,503 536 +53 9,345 —17.7 
eae 273 184 +27 96 89 1,359 198 -1 8,995 -.9 
West North Central___------ 1,873 1,330 +22 375 543 4,682 1,109 +13 | 26,356 —4.8 
0 OS eae 344 243 +34 98 101 605 155 —4 9,978 —9.1 
ices 662 465 +19 118 197 792 118 —27 4,571 —4.5 
a ae 370 322 +34 76 48 1,790 550 +40 5,072 +3.3 
North Dakota. ...----- 97 66 —38 16 31 273 30 —47 1,204 —8.4 
South Dakota-_--------- 84 52 (2) 21 32 157 37 (2) 2,018 —1.0 
eee 174 81 +27 16 93 352 84 +12 1,506 —10.6 
ae 142 101 +1 30 41 713 135 +2 2,007 +1.6 
Rent Bessie... .cs066<0-<+s 1,551 1,053 +24 463 + 498 6,006 1,420 +2] 23,801 +1.0 
TN eninge 44 38 +23 18 6 134 20 —20 606 +3.2 
OSS ae 195 146 +22 68 49 1,259 127 +4 3,004 +22.5 
District of Columbia - - -- 149 102 -9 20 47 512 159 +8 2,134 -1.9 
SS ae 212 132 —2 76 80 545 109 —10 1,169 —10.9 
West Vriginia_...------ 117 86 +48 60 31 1,137 58 —28 2,710 +2.9 
North Carolina... ---- 282 154 +43 64 128 729 195 +21 2,621 —8.0 
South Carolina. ..------ 116 61 +11 20 55 535 137 +61 3,624 +3.5 
OS Se 270 214 +10 53 56 565 230 —3 4,931 —3.6 
Ne cantina y 166 120 +208 84 46 590 385 —7 3,002 +2.1 
East South Central-_-------- 1,081 794 +85 180 287 2,665 1,033 +13 15,274 —3.3 
a eae 254 91 +32 43 163 600 89 —20 3,154 —12.4 
a eee 568 526 +181 29 42 559 301 +25 6,259 +.3 
0S 131 108 +26 70 23 819 235 +43 3,896 —2.9 
OS Se 128 69 —21 38 59 687 308 +12 1,965 +1.3 
West South Central_-.------ 1, 489 1, 225 —3 272 264 4,129 1,020 +4} 18,752 —.2 
eee 161 123 —29 17 38 268 157 —4 3, 329 —13.8 
151 124 +10 110 27 706 152 —1 , 146 —4.9 
Oe 247 196 -17 13 51 1, 484 278 +2 3,471 +9.6 
eee 930 782 +5 132 148 1, 671 433 +11 , 806 +4. 3 
CO 1, 388 1, 040 +32 309 348 2, 967 559 +10 | 10,023 +1.6 
SS 117 51 —l11 26 66 243 48 —14 , 578 —4.7 
SN 425 343 +149 49 82 396 115 +69 619 +14.0 
OS ee 74 31 —14 12 43 184 26 —30 433 +2.1 
(aa 265 225 —2 36 40 890 124 -1 2, 856 +3.1 
New Mexico. -..-.----- 96 82 —27 16 14 257 43 +34 1, 868 —1.6 
Sa EERE ESS 173 130 +40 111 43 382 130 +43 1,075 +7.4 
__ | ae 131 87 +118 16 44 483 28 —28 1, 279 +3.6 
ES eT 107 91 +8 43 16 132 45 —22 315 -—7.9 
I  mncud 2,017 1, 652 —1 521 365 6, 902 2, 133 +9} 29,050 —7.8 
Washington....._.-...- 239 178 —16 8s 6l 960 56 +11 5,795 +4.9 
SS 430 315 -—l1 128 115 760 169 +17 1, 541 +10.9 
eS Saas 1, 348 1, 159 +5 308 189 5, 182 1, 808 +8 | 21,714 —-11.7 
EL OE 16 8 +33 2 8 67 32 +191 139 +44. 8 
Eee 19 13 +30 5 6 30 22 —15 441 —-1.6 



































1 Preliminary. 
2 Data not comparable. 


State agency suspended operations July 28-September 26. 
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Advisory Council: 

‘Local Advisory Council in Milwaukee Since 
1911,” by John B. Ewing, Dec. : 13-15. 

“Functions of State Advisory Councils,” by Russell 
Bauder, Apr. : 3-5. 

Agriculture, Department of, in connection with CCC, 
May : 5. 

Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of, in connection 
with CCC, May: 5. 

Agricultural Research Center, in connection with 
CCC, May : 5. 

‘Aiding a Personnel Department,” by W. Frank 
Persons, foreword, Feb. : 2. 

Alabama: 

Mentioned, Aug.—Sept. 9; Dec. 3, 5, 7. 
Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Alaska: 
Mentioned, July : 4, 18. 
Radio Survey, May : 7. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Albright, R. Mayne, “‘Vocational Guidance and the 
Employment Service,” by, Jan. : 3-4. 
Aliens. See ‘Clearance of Importation Requests,” 
by Nelle P. Miles, Jan. : 14-16. 

Altmeyer, Arthur J., Aug.—Sept. : 3. 

‘‘Amendments to State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Laws, Recent,” by Esther M. Auerbach, 
Aug.—Sept. : 9-11. 

American Legion, mentioned, Mar. : 5. 

American Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, in cooperation with United 
States Employment Service, July : 10. 

Among State Publications—Significant Articles in 
Publications of the State Employment Services 
(listed) Feb. : 17. 

‘Applicant Morale,” by Eleanor C. Madison, Aug.— 
Sept. : 15-16. 

Applicants: 

Applicant information, Jan. : 3. 
‘Applicant Morale,” by Eleanor C. Madison, 
Aug.—Sept. : 15-16. 
“Counseling Applicants,” by Russell J. Cooney, 
Dec. : 16-17. 
‘Evaluating Applicants by Dexterity Testing,” by 
Jack Hurt, June : 7-8. 
Types of Applicants, Oct.—Nov. : 14-15. 
Arizona: 
Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Arkansas: 
Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July 
219136—40 . 








Atkinson, Raymond C., 
Public Employment Service in the United States, by 
Louise C. Odencrantz, Ben Deming, and, review 
of, Feb. : 17; mentioned, Dec. : 4, 14. 
Auerbach, Esther M., 
“Recent Amendments to State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws,” by, Aug.—Sept. : 9-11. 


Baldwin, Ervin T., “‘A Pioneer’s Reminiscences,” by, 
Aug.—Sept. : 13. 

Barnard, Chester I., Functions of the Executive, The, by, 
review of, June : 16. 

‘Baubles or Jewelry?,”” by Paul C. Winner, June : 10- 
11; mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 14. 

Bauder, Russell, ‘‘Functions of State Advisory Coun- 
cils,” by, Apr. : 3-5. See also Advisory Council. 

Baxter, W. F., “Mobile Farm Family Camps,” by, 
Mar. : 3-4. 

Bennett, C. H., “Should Names of Applicants Be 
Used In Radio Interviews, Yes,”’ by, May : 15-16. 
See also Radio. 

Biological Survey, Bureau of, in connection with 
CCC, May : 5. 

Book Notes: 

Bailey, Dorothy, Social Problems in Labor Relations, 
A Case Book, by Paul Pigors, reviewed by, 
June : 17. 

Caldwell, S. Dean, Public Employment Service in the 
United States, by Raymond C. Atkinson, Louise 
C. Odencrantz, and Ben Deming, reviewed by, 
Feb. : 17; mentioned Dec. : 4, 14 

Hetherington, Dorothy M., Seven Lean Years, by 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen Winston, reviewed 
by, June : 16-17. 

Hill, Leonaine M., Factories in the Field, by Carey 
McWilliams, reviewed by, Dec. : 19-20. 

McCain, Mary Bouve, Future of Vocational Service for 
Social Workers, The, Report of the Special Study 
Committee of Joint Vocational Service, re- 
viewed by, Aug.—Sept.: 16; and Government 
Publicity, its Practice in Federal Administration, by 
James L. McCamy, reviewed by, Dec. : 20. 

Shaw, R. L., Functions of the Executive, The, by 
Chester I. Barnard, reviewed by, June : 16. 

“Borderline Territory,” by William A. Loughlin, 
Apr. : 16-17. 
Bride, Thomas H. Jr., Apr. : 16. 
“Bureau of Employment Security, The,” by Oscar 
M. Powell, Aug.—Sept. : 3-5. 
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California: 

Mentioned, Jan. : 13; Mar. : 3; July : 23; Oct.- 
Nov. : 8; Dec. : 18. 

Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Campbell, Silas F., “Registration of Hunting and 
Fishing Guides,” by, Apr. : 6. 

Canada: 

Rehabilitation of World War veterans, Aug.—Sept. : 
7s 
British Columbia: 
Migration of workers to Washington, Jan. : 13. 

Carpenter, Orville S., ““Noncovered Worker, The,” 
by, Jan. : 8-9. 

“Carrying On Where Schools Left Off,’ by Walter F. 
Simon, Oct.—Nov. : 3-5. 

Case Against Experience Rating in Unemployment Compen- 
sation, The, by Richard A. Lester and Charles V. 
Kidd, résumé of, Dec. : 8. 

Cavedo, Frank A., “‘Skyline Drive,”’ by, Mar. : 12. 

Census Bureau, mentioned, July : 23. 

Chamber of Commerce, United States Junior, men- 
tioned, Mar. : 10 

Chandler, B. E., “‘Itinerant Personnel,” by, Aug.— 
Sept. : 12 

Civilian Conservation Corps: 

“CCC and the Employment Service, The,” by 
Robert Fechner, May : 3-6. 

Mentioned, Jan. : 4; Mar. : 2, 10; Aug.—Sept. : 3, 
6; Oct.—Nov. : 14 

Civil Service Commission, United States, mentioned, 
July 23, 29; Oct.—Nov. : 8. 

“Clearance of Importation Requests,” by Nelle P. 
Miles, Jan. : 14-16 

Cline, O. K., ‘‘Vocational Guidance in Fargo, North 
Dakota,” by, Mar. : 10-12 
See also Vocational Guidance. 

“Cloth Horse and a Lame Duck, A,” by Robert E. 
Ives, June : 13. 

Cochrane, C. R. P., Aug.—Sept. : 4. 

Colorado: 

Mentioned, Jan. : 13; Dec. : 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Radio Survey, May : 7. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

“Concerning Placement of Veterans,”’ by O. D. Hol- 
lenbeck, Mar. : 5. 

Connecticut: 

Mentioned, July : 17; Aug.—Sept. : 7; Dec. : 3, 5, 6. 
Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Cooney, Russell J., “Counseling Applicants,” by, 
Dec. : 16-17. 

Cooper, John H., “Evaluating Personnel in State Em- 
ployment Services,” by, Mar. : 6-8; mentioned, 
Apr. : 7. 

Cooter, John, Mar. : 3, 4. 

**Cornerstone Contains Employment Service Infor- 
mation,” by Abby L. Wilder, Jan. : 16, 





Cotter, William J., “Voluntary Staff Training,” by, 
June : 6. 

“Counseling Applicants,” by Russell J. Cooney, 
Dec. : 16-17. 


Darley, Dr. John G., Mar. : 11, 12. 
Delaware: 

Mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 9. 

Radio Survey, May : 7. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Deming, Ben, Public Employment Service in the United 
States, by Raymond C. Atkinson, Louise C. 
Odencrantz, and, review of, Feb. : 17; mentioned, 
Dec. : 4, 14. 

“Dictionary of Occupational Titles, The,”’ by Jerome 
H. T. Kidder, Dec. : 9-12. 

District of Columbia: : 

District of Columbia Employment Center, The, 
July : 28-29. 

“D. C. Employment Center Policy on Wage and 
Hour Regulations,” by Richard L. Shaw, 
Feb. : 9. 

Employment Center, mentioned, Apr. : 10, 11, 12; 
May : 15; July : 4, 14. 

Mentioned, Apr. : 10, 11, 12; May : 15; July : 9, 10, 
17, 18, 23, 28; Aug.—Sept. : 3; Oct.—Nov. : 8. 

Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 


Employment: 
“Technological Development and Employment 
Trends,” by E. A. Holbrook, June : 3-5. 
Employment Service Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security, statement of functions, Aug.—Sept. : 4. 
Employment Service on the Air, The, Jan. : 9-12. 
Employment Security: 

“Bureau of Employment Security, The,” by Oscar 
M. Powell, Aug.—Sept. : 3-5. 

Mentioned, Oct.-Nov. : 8. 

‘“‘State-Federal Program for Training Employment 
Security Personnel, A,” by John J. Hader, 
Oct.—Nov. : 6-8. 

Statistics of. See charts : page 3 of cover for Aug. 
Sept., Oct.-Nov., and Dec. 

“Evaluating Applicants by Dexterity Testing,” by 
Jack Hurt, June : 7-8. 

“Evaluating Personnel in State Employment Serv- 
ices,” by John H. Cooper, Mar. : 6-8; mentioned, 
Apr. : 7. 

“Evaluating Placements,” by A. S. Peake, Aug.— 
Sept. : 14-15. 

Evingson, Caroline, Mar. : 11. 

Ewing, John B., “Local Advisory Council in Mil- 
waukee Since 1911,” by, Dec. : 13-15. 
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Factories in the Field, by Carey McWilliams, review of, 
Dec. : 19-20. 
‘‘Farmer as an Employer, The,” by S. E. Johnson, 
May : 13-14. 
Farm Placement Service, July : 23-24, mentioned, 
Mar. : 3; July : 28. 
Farm Security Administration, mentioned, Mar. : 3. 
Fechner, Robert, ““CCC and the Employment Serv- 
ice, The,” by, May : 3-6. 
Federal Security Agency: 
Bureaus of, listed, Aug.—Sept. : 3. 
Mentioned, July : foreword. 
Federal-State. See State-Federal Relationships. 
“Field Contact Control,” by Elwood H. Sheppard, 
Mar. : 9. 
Field Division, Bureau of Employment Security, 
statement of functions, Aug.—Sept. : 4. 
‘Final Word,” by W. Frank Persons, foreword, 
Mar. : 2. 
Fiscal Administration of the Employment Service, 
July : 26-28. 
Ford, Henry, Aug.—Sept. : 7. 
Forest Service, in connection with CCC, May: 5. 
Forewords. See Persons, W. Frank; Perkins, Frances. 
Functions: 
*‘Receptionist’s Function, A,’’ by Louis E. Larson, 
Oct.-Nov. : 9-10. 
“Functions of the Executive, The,’’ by Chester I. 
Barnard, review of, June : 16. 
Functions of State Advisory Councils,’ by Russell 
Bauder, Apr. : 3-5. 


General Land Office, in connection with CCC, 
May : 5. 
George-Deen Act, mentioned, Oct.—Nov. : 7, 8. 
Georgia: 
Mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 9. 
Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Government Publicity, its Practice in Federal Admumstra- 
tion, by James L. McCamy, review of, Dec. : 20. 
Grazing, Division of, in connection with CCC, May : 


S. 


Hader, John J., “‘State-Federal Program for Training 
Employment Security Personnel, A,” by, Oct.- 
Nov. : 6-8. 

Handicapped Placement: 

“Cloth Horse and a Lame Duck, A,” by Robert E. 
Ives, June : 13. 
Handicapped, The, July : 24. 
‘“‘Wanted! One-Armed Paperhanger,” by C. E. 
Lamson, Oct.—Nov. : 11-13. 
Service to Special Groups, July : 21-26. 

Hardiman, Gertrude P., “‘I Need a Job,” by, Apr. : 

13-15. 





“Harvest Season in the State of Washington,” by 
Otto S. Johnson, Jan. : 13. 
Hawaii: 
Mentioned, July : 4, 9, 18. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Heno, Prescott, ‘‘Louisiana Locale,” by, Apr. : 12. 
Hepler, Chester W., “Training on the Job,” by, 
Dec. : 17-18. 
Herington, George, Mar. : 3. 
Hittenmark, Gordon, “Radio Interviews,” by, 
Apr. : 10-12. 
See also Radio. 
Holbrook, E. A., ““Technological Development and 
Employment Trends,” by, June : 3-5. 
Hollenbeck, O. D., ‘Concerning Placement of Vet- 
erans,” by, Mar. : 5. 
‘Home-made Job Descriptions,” by Jennie Satter- 
field, Feb. : 10-12. 
“How Old Are You?,” by Frank G. Newcomer, 
Aug.-Sept. : 6-8. 
Hunter, F. W., quoted, Mar. : 8. 
Hurt, Jack, “Evaluating Applicants by Dexterity 
Testing,” by, June : 7-8. 


Idaho: 
Mentioned, Mar. : 3; May : 4; Aug.—Sept. : 9. 
Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Illinois: 
Mentioned, Dec. : 18. 
Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 
State Employment Service, mentioned, July : 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, mentioned, 
Jan. : 15, 16. 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of, in connection with CCC, 
May : 5. 
Indiana: 
Mentioned, Jan. : 13; Dec. : 3, 5, 6. 
Radio Survey, May : 7, 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, mentioned, 
Oct.—Nov. : 4. 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, National, men- 
tioned, July : 18. 
Interior, Department of, in connection with CCC, 
May : 5. 
International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials, twentieth annual meeting of, mention- 
ed, July : 5. 
International Association of Public Employment 
Services Convention, announcement of, Apr. : 5. 
Interviewers: 
Attend school in Maryland, Jan. : 6, 7. 
‘Interviewer and Interviewee,” by Dorothy R. 
Lipham, Oct.—Nov. : 14-16. 
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Interviewers—Continued. 
“Interviewer’s Responsibilities, An,’ by J. Ed 
Kaiser, Oct.—Nov. : 16. 
Itinerant interviewers, Apr. : 12. 
“Itinerant Service,” by Joseph E. Killough, 
Feb. : 13. 
“Job Information Training Program for Inter- 
viewers, A,” by Rudolf F. Vogeler, Jan. : 5-7. 
Iowa: 
Mentioned, Jan. : 10; Dec. : 3, 5, 6, 7. 
Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
“Itinerant Personnel,” by B. E. Chandler, Aug.— 
Sept. : 12. 
“Itinerant Service,” by Joseph E. Killough, Feb. : 13. 
Itinerant Service: 
“TItinerant Service,” by Joseph E. Killough, Feb. : 
13. 
‘Louisiana Locale,” by Prescott Heno, Apr. : 12. 
Itinerant service in rural areas, Dec. : 5. 
Ives, Robert E., “‘Cloth Horse and a Lame Duck, A,” 
by, June : 13. 


James, William, Oct.—Nov. : 15. 
Jobs: 
‘‘“Home-made Job Descriptions,” by Jessie Satter- 
field, Feb. : 10-12. 
“TI Need a Job,” by Gertrude P. Hardiman, Apr. : 
13-15. 
“Job Information Training Program for Inter- 
viewers, A,” by Rudolf F. Vogeler, Jan. : 5-7. 
**Job Quiz,” by D. George Price, Dec. : 15. 
Training program in Maryland, Jan. : 6, 7. 
Johnson, Otto S., “Harvest Season in the State of 
Washington,” by, Jan. : 13. 
Johnson, S. E., “Farmer as an Employer, The,” by, 
May : 13-14. 


Kansas: 
Mentioned, Jan. : 10, 13. 
State Employment Service, mentioned, Jan. : 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

“Keeping Our Heads Out of the Clouds,” by W. 
Frank Persons, foreword, Jan. : 2. 

Kentucky: 

Mentioned, Jan. : 13. 
Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Kettering, Dr. Chas. F., June : 3. 

Kidd, Charles V., Case Against Experience Rating in 
Unemployment Compensation, The, by Richard A. 
Lester, and, résumé of, Dec. : 8. 

Kidder, Jerome H. T., “Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, The,” by, Dec. : 9-12. 

Killough, Joseph E., “‘Itinerant Service,”’ by, Feb. : 13. 





Labor, Department of, mentioned, July : foreword. 
Labor Relations Board, National, mentioned, Dec. : 
13. 
Labor Relations Division, mentioned, Mar. : 3. 
Lamson, C. E., ‘“‘Wanted! One-Armed Paper- 
hanger,” by, Oct.—Nov. : 11-13. 
Larson, Louis E., ‘“‘Receptionist’s Function, A,” by, 
Oct.—Nov. : 9-10. 
Leiserson, William M., Dec. : 13. 
Lester, Richard A:, Case Against Experience Rating in 
Unemployment Compensation, The, by Charles V. 
Kidd, and, résumé of, Dec. : 8. 
Lipham, Dorothy R., “Interviewer and Interviewee,” 
by, Oct.—Nov. : 14-16. 
Lippart, Harry, Dec. : 13. 
‘Local Advisory Council in Milwaukee Since 1911,” 
by John B. Ewing, Dec. : 13-15. 
Loughlin, William A., “Borderline Territory,” by, 
Apr. : 16-17. : 
‘Louisiana Locale,” by Prescott Heno, Apr. : 12. 
Louisiana: 
Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
“Louisiana Locale,” by Prescott Heno, Apr. : 12. 
Low, A. A., “Placement of the Former Mental 
Patient,”” by, Feb. : 14-16. 


MacDonald, Kenneth R., “Should Names ot Appli- 
cants Be Used In Radio Interviews, No,” by, 
May : 16-17. 

McCamy, James L., Government Publicity, its Practice in 
Federal Administration, by, review of, Dec.: 20. 
McGee, Paul B., ““Promoting Veterans’ Placement,”’ 

by, June : 14-15. 

McGee, Vernon A., “‘Uses of Personnel Evaluations 
in an Employment Service,”’ by, Apr. : 7-10. 

McNutt, Paul V., Aug.—Sept. :: 3. 

McWilliams, Carey, Factories in the Field, by, review 
of, Dec. : 19-20. 

Madison, Eleanor C., ‘‘Applicant Morale,” by, Aug.- 
Sept. : 15-16. 

Maine: 

Radio Survey, May : 8. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Maloney, Maj. Leonard J., Apr. : 16. 

Maryland: 

Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 

State Employment Service in conjunction with 
Baltimore Community Research Center of the 
Division of Standards and Research, training 
program, Jan. : 6. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Massachusetts: 

Mentioned, Jan.: 13. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
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“Meeting Employer Requirements In Commercial 
and Professional Jobs,” by George H. P. Van 
Zandt, June : 11-13. 

Merit System of the Employment Service, The, July: 
13-18. 

Michigan: 

Mentioned, May : 16, 17; Dec. : 3, 5, 7. 

Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 

State Employment Service, mentioned, May : 16, 
a, 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Migratory Workers: 

“Mobile Farm Family Camps,’’ by W. F. Baxter, 
Mar. : 3-4. 
Mentioned, Jan. : 8, 13. 

Miles, Nelle P., ‘“Clearance of Importation Requests,” 
by, Jan. : 14-16. 

Minnesota: 

Mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 9; Oct.—Nov. : 16. 
Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 

University of, mentioned, Mar. : 11. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Mitchell, Byron, Aug.—Sept. : 4. 

Missouri: 

Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 
State Employment Service, mentioned, Apr. : 3. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

‘“Mobile Farm Family Camps,” by W. F. Baxter, 
Mar. : 3-4. 

Montana: 

Mentioned, May : 4, 14. 
Radio Survey, May : 8. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Mueller, Edward, Mar. : 10. 

Murphy, Governor Francis P., Jan. : 16. 


Nebraska: 

Employment Service on the Air, The, Jan. 

Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 

State Employment Service, mentioned, Jan. : 10. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Negro: 

Negro Applicant, The, July : 25-26. 

‘‘Negro Applicants and the U. S. E. S.,” adapta- 
tion from an address by W. Frank Persons, 
Mar. : 8. 

Service to Special Groups, July : 21-26. 

Nevada: 

Employment Service on the Air, The, Jan. : 10-11. 

Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Newcomer, Frank G., ‘‘How Old Are You?,” by, 
Aug.-Sept. : 6-8. 
New Hampshire: 
Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 


: 9-10. 





New Hampshire—Continued. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
See also ‘Cornerstone Contains Employment Service 
Information,” by Abby L. Wilder, Jan. : 16. 
New Jersey: 
Mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 9. 
Radio Survey, May : 8. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
New Mexico: 
Mentioned, May : 4. 
Radio Survey, May : 8, 11. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
New York: 
Mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 6; Oct.—Nov. : 8. 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee, men- 
tioned, Aug.—Sept. : 6, 7. 
Radio Survey, May : 8, 12. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
‘‘Noncovered Worker, The,” by Orville S. Carpenter, 
Jan. : 8-9. 
North Carolina: 
Mentioned, Jan. : 13; Feb. 
Dec. : 3, 5, 6. 
Radio Survey, May : 9, 12. 
State Employment Service, mentioned, Feb. : 11; 
Apr. : 6; May: 17. 
Women’s College of the University of, mentioned, 
May : 17. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
North Dakota: 
Mentioned, Jan. : 13. 
Radio Survey, May : 9, 12. 
State Agricultural College in connection with guid- 
ance program, Mar. : 10. 
State Employment Service, mentioned, Mar. : 10. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
“Vocational Guidance in Fargo, North Dakota,” 
by O. K. Cline, Mar : 10-12. 


: 10, 11; Ape. : 6; 


Occupational Information: 

“Dictionary of Occupational Titles, The,” by 
Jerome H. T. Kidder, Dec. : 9-12. 

**Home-made Job Descriptions,” by Jennie Satter- 
field, Feb. : 10-12. 

“Meeting Employer Requirements In Commercial 
and Professional Jobs,’ by George H. P, Van 
Zandt, June : 11-13. 

‘Placement of the Former Mental Patient,” by A. 
A. Low, Feb. : 14-16. 

‘Registration of Hunting and Fishing Guides,” by 
Silas F. Campbell, Apr. : 6. 

Occupational Research Program of the United States 
Employment Service, July : 8. 
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Odencrantz, Louise C., Public Employment Service in the 
United States, by Raymond C. Atkinson, Ben Dem- 
ing, and, review of, Feb. 17; mentioned, 
Dec. : 4, 14. 

Office of Education, U. S., mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 3; 
Oct.—Nov. : 8. 

Ohio: 

Employment Service on the Air, The, Jan. : 11. 
Radio Survey, May : 9, 12. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Oklahoma: 

Radio Survey, May : 9, 12. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Operating Tools and Procedures, July : 7-12. 
Operations of the Employment Service, Summary of, 
July 1933 through April 1939, July : 30. 

Oregon: 

Mentioned, Mar. : 3; May : 4; Aug.—Sept. : 9; 
Oct.—Nov. : 15. 

Radio Survey, May : 9, 12. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 


Park Service, National, in connection with CCC, 
May : 5. 

Parke, Floyd, ‘‘Professionalization of Employment 
Service Work,” by, June : 8-10. 

Peake, A. S., “Evaluating Placements,” by, Aug.— 
Sept. : 14-15. 

Pennsylvania: 

Mentioned, Jan. : 13; June : 4. 

Radio Survey, May : 9, 12. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Perkins, Frances, ““Report of Stewardship, A,”’ by, 
July : 2. 
Persons, W. Frank: 

Adaptation of address presented before the Second 
National Conference on Problems of the Negro 
and Negro Youth, Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 13-15, 1939, Mar. : 8. 

*‘Aiding A Personnel Department,” by, Feb. : 2. 

“Final Word,” by, Mar. : 2. 

“Keeping Our Heads Out of the Clouds,” by, 
Jan. : 2. 

Personnel: 
Foreword, Feb. : 2. 
“Evaluating Personnel in State Employment Serv- 
ices,” by John H. Cooper, Mar. : 6-8; men- 
tioned, Apr. : 7. 
**Professionalization of Employment Service Work,” 
by Floyd Parke, June : 8-10. 
“Ttinerant Personnel,” by B. E. Chandler, Aug.— 
Sept. : 12. 

*‘State-Federal Program for Training Employment 
Security Personnel, A,” by John J. Hader, 
Oct.—Nov. : 6-8. 





Personnel—Continued. 
“Training on the Job,” by Chester W. Hepler, 
Dec. : 17-18. 
“Uses of Personnel Evaluations in an Employment 
Service,” by Vernon A. McGee, Apr. : 7-10. 
‘*Voluntary Staff Training,” by William J. Cotter, 
June : 6. 
Pigors, Paul, Social Problems in Labor Relations, A Case 
Book, by, review of, June : 17. 
“Pioneer’s Reminiscences, A,” by Ervin T. Baldwin, 
Aug.—Sept. : 13. 
Placement: 
“Baubles or Jewelry?,”? by Paul C. Winner, June : 
10-11; mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 14. 
“Cloth Horse and a Lame Duck, A,” by Robert E. 
Ives, June : 13. 
“Concerning Placement of Veterans,” by O. D. 
Hollenbeck, Mar. : 5. 
“Evaluating. Placements,” by A. S. Peake, Aug.— 


Sept. : 14-15. 
‘Farmer as an Employer, The,” by S. E. Johnson, 
May : 13-14. 


Farm Placement Service, July : 23-24; mentioned, 
Mar. : 3, July : 28. 

‘How Old Are You?,” by Frank G. Newcomer, 
Aug.—Sept. : 6-8. 

Junior Placement, July : 24-25. 

““Keeping Our Heads Out of the Clouds,” by W. 
Frank Persons, Jan. : 2. 

“‘Noncovered Worker, The,” by Orville S. Car- 

penter, Jan. : 8-9. 

“Placement of the Former Mental Patient,” by 
A. A. Low, Feb. : 14-16. 

“Promoting Veterans’ Placement,” by Paul B. 
McGee, June : 14-15. 

“Wanted! One-Armed Paperhanger,” by C. E. 
Lamson, Oct.—Nov. : 11-13. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Plant Industry, Bureau of, in connection with CCC, 
May : 5. 

Powell, Oscar M., ““The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity,” by, Aug.—Sept. : 3-5. 

President’s Reorganization Order No. 1, mentioned, 
July : foreword; Aug.—Sept. : 3. 

Price, D. George, ‘‘Job Quiz,” by, Dec. : 15. 

‘Professionalization of Employment Service Work,” 
by Floyd Parke, June : 8-10. 

‘Promoting Veterans’ Placement,” by Paul B. Mc- 
Gee, June : 14-15. 

Public Employment Service in the United States, by Ray- 
mond C. Atkinson, Louise C. Odencrantz, and 
Ben Deming, review of, Feb. : 17; mentioned, 
Dec. : 4, 14. 

Public Health Service, mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 3 

Puerto Rico: 

Mentioned, Feb. : 12. 
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Radio: 

Employment Service on the Air, The, Jan. 9-12. 

“Radio Interviews,” by Gordon Hittenmark, 
Apr. : 10-12. 

Radio Survey, May : 6-13. 

“Should Names of Applicants Be Used In Radio 
Interviews, Yes,” by C. H. Bennett, “No,” by 
Kenneth R. MacDonald, May : 15-17. 

See also Space Fillers. 

*‘Receptionist’s Function, A,’? by Louis E. Larson, 
Oct.—Nov.: 9-10. 

Reclamation, Bureau of, in connection with CCC, 
May: 5. 

“Redistricting Areas of Service,” by Oscar Weigert, 
Dec. : 3-8. 

Reemployment Service in Review, The National, 
July : 18-21. 
Mentioned, Mar. : 12; July: 27; Dec. : 3, 4, 7. 

“Registration of Hunting and Fishing Guides,” by 
Silas F. Campbell, Apr. : 6. 

Reorganization Act of 1939, mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 
Be 


**Report of Stewardship, A,” by Frances Perkins, fore- 
word, July : 2. 


Research Council, National, mentioned, July : 8. 

Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, statement of functions, Aug.— 
Sept. : 4. 

Rhode Island: 

Employment Service on the Air, The, Jan. : 11-12. 
Mentioned, Apr. : 16; Aug.—Sept. : 9. 

Radio Survey, May : 9, 12. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Roosevelt, Mrs., Oct.—Nov. : 16. 

Rural Migration in the United States, Research Mono- 
graph, XIX of the Division of Research, Work 
Projects Administration, résumé of, Aug.—Sept. : 
5. 

Russell Sage Foundation, mentioned, Dec. : 13. 


Satterfield, Jennie, ““Home-made Job Descriptions,” 
by, Feb. : 10-12. 
Secretary of Labor, mentioned, July : 3, 8; Aug.— 
Sept. : 6. 
See also Perkins, Frances. 
Service: 
“‘Itinerant Service,” by Joseph E. Killough, Feb. : 
13. 
‘Redistricting Areas of Service,” by Oscar Weigert, 
Dec. : 3-8. 
Service to Special Groups, July : 21-26. 
Seven Lean Years, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen 
Winston, review of, June : 16-17. 
Shaw, Richard L., “D. C. Employment Center Policy 
on Wage and Hour Regulations,” by, Feb. : 9. 
Sheppard, Elwood H., “Field Contact Control,” by, 
Mar. : 9. 





“Should Names of Applicants Be Used In Radio 
Interviews, Yes,” by C. H. Bennett, “No,” by 
Kenneth R. MacDonald, May : 15-17. 

Significant Articles in Publications of the State Em- 
ployment Services—Among State Publications, 
(listed) Feb. : 17. 

Simon, Walter F., ‘Carrying On Where Schools Left 
Off,” by, Oct.—Nov. : 3-5. 

‘Skyline Drive,”’ by Frank A. Cavedo, Mar. : 12. 

Smith-Hughes Act, mentioned, Oct.—Nov. : 8. 

Social Problems in Labor Relations, A Case Book, by Paul 
Pigors, review of, June : 17. 

Social security program, mentioned, Oct.—Nov. : 16. 

Social Security Act, mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 6, 9. 

Social Security Board, mentioned, July : 28; Aug.— 
Sept. : 3; Oct.—Nov. : 6. 

Social Science Research Council, mentioned July : 8. 

il Conservation Service, in connection with CCC, 

May : 5. 

South Carolina: 

Mentioned, Jan. : 13. 

Radio Survey, May: 9. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

South Dakota: 

Mentioned, Jan. : 13. 

Radio Survey, May : 9, 12. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Space Fillers: 

‘Americans at Work,” June : 2. 

“Domestics Encouraged to Register,” Apr. : 17. 

“Employers Attend Staff Meetings,” Oct.—Nov. : 5. 

‘Editorial Policy,” Dec. : 12. 

“From ‘My Day,’” Oct.—Nov. : 16. 

“February Foreword, Used in Promotional Work,”’ 
Apr. : 17, 

‘Fortune Round Table,” Oct.—Nov. : 13. 

‘Historical Lesson, A,’’? Mar. : 8. 

“Job Riot,” Aug.—Sept. : 11. 

“New Volume of Job Descriptions Soon to Be 
Released,” Aug.—Sept. : 8. 

“Negro Applicants and the U.S. E. S.,” Mar. : 8. 

“Oldest ‘and Youngest Claimants,” Dec. : 18. 

“Placement of College Graduates,” May : 17. 

“Study on Experience Rating Released,” Dec. : 8. 

“Television Broadcast of Applicant Interview,” 
Mar. : 4. 

“WwW. P. A. Study of Rural Migration,” Aug.— 
Sept. : 5. 

Special Board for Public Works, mentioned, July : 18. 

“State-Federal Program for Training Employment 
Security Personnel, ‘A,” by John J. Hader, 
Oct.-Nov. : 6-8. 

State-Federal Relationships: 

‘“*State-Federal Program for Training Employment 
Security Personnel, A,” by John J. Hader, 
Oct.-Nov. : 6-8. 

Federal-State Relationships Under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, July : 3-7. 
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Statistics: 

Activities of Public Employment Services in the 
United States, Total (table) Aug.—Sept. : 19; 
Oct.—Nov. : 19; Dec. : 23, 

Activities of Public Employment Services in United 
States, Veterans (table) Aug.—Sept. : 20; Oct.— 
Nov. : 20; Dec. : 24. 

Another High in Private Placements Reached, 
Oct.—Nov. : 17. 

Amount of Benefit Payments by Type of Unem- 
ployment for 45 States, 1939 (chart) Dec. : 
page 3 of cover. 

Continued Improvement in Placement Trends, 
May : 18. 

Contributions and Payments for Twenty-Three 
States, January 1938 through August 1939 
(chart) Aug.—Sept. : page 3 of cover. 

Distribution of Number of Benefits by Size of 
Check, April Through June 1939 (chart) Oct.— 
Nov. : page 3 of cover. 

Employment Security Activities, Placements of 
Men and Women, (chart) Aug.—Sept.; Oct.— 
Nov.; Dec. : page 3 of cover. 

Favorable Employment Trends Continue, Jan. : 17. 

Increased Registrations in January, Mar. : 13. 

October Activities Again Break Records, Dec. : 21. 

Operations of United States Employment Service, 
January—December 1938, Mar. : 16. 

Operations of United States Employment Service, 
Total (table). See each issue, January through 
June. 

Operations of United States Employment Service, 
Veterans (table). See each issue except July. 

Placement Activities of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. See bar charts, Jan., Feb., Apr., 
May, and June. 

Placements Total 2,700,000 in 1938, Feb. : 18. 

Placement Trends Show Continued Improvement, 

Apr. : 18. 

Private Placements Reach New High, Aug.—Sept. : 
17. 

Summary of Central Office Operations in Unem- 
ployment Compensation (table) Aug.—Sept. : 
17; Oct.—Nov. : 17; Dec. : 21. 

Summary of Operations of Public Employment 
Service Offices, United States, September 1939 
(table) Oct.—Nov. : 17. 

Summary of Operations of United States Employ- 
ment Service (table). See each issue January 
through June. 

Summary of Operations, United States (table) 
Aug.-Sept. : 17; Dec. : 21. 

Summary of Operations of United States Employ- 
ment Service for the Calendar Year 1938 
(table) Feb. : 18. 

Summary of Veterans’ Activities (table). See each 
issue January through June. 

Trend of Increasing Placements Continues, June : 
18. 





Statistics—Continued. 

Unemployment compensation: Initial and re- 
opened, and continued claims received in 
central offices, and number and amount of 
benefits paid, by States (table) Aug.—Sept. : 
18; Oct.-Nov. : 18; Dec. : 22. 

Stead, William H., 

Mentioned, Aug.—Sept.: 3-4. 

“Two and One-half Years Later,” by, Feb. : 3-8. 

“United States Employment Service Under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, The,” “Introductory 
Note,” by, July : 3. 

Stocking, Collis, Aug.—Sept. : 4. 
Summary of Operations of the Employment Service, 
July 1933 through April 1939, July : 30. 


“Technological Development and Employment 
Trends,” by E. A. Holbrook, June : 3-5. 
Tennessee: 
Mentioned, Jan. : 13. 
Radio Survey, May : 9, 13. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Testing: 
“Evaluating Applicants by Dexterity Testing,” by 
Jack Hurt, June : 7-8. 
Texas: 
Mentioned, Jan. : 9; Mar. : 3, 12; Apr. :9; July: 
23; weec. : 3, 4, 5, 4, 7. 
Radio Survey, May : 9. 
State Employment Service, mentioned, June : 11. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Training: 
*‘Job Information Training Program for Interview- 
ers, A,” by Rudolf F. Vogeler, Jan. : 5-7. 
“State-Federal Program for Training Employment 
Security Personnel, A,” by John J. Hader, 


Oct.-Nov. : 6-8. 
“Voluntary Staff Training,” by William J. Cotter, 
June : 6. 


‘**Training on the job,” by Chester W. Hepler, Dec. : 
17-18. 

“Two and One-half Years Later,” by William H. 
Stead, Feb. : 3-8. 


Unemployment Compensation: 

Division of, Bureau of Employment Security, state- 
ment of functions, Aug.—Sept. : 4. 

Laws, mentioned, July: 27. 

“Recent Amendments to State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws,” by Esther M. Auerbach, 
Aug.—Sept. : 9-11. 

Mentioned, Feb. : 3, 4, 5, 6; Apr. : 3; July : 28. 

Program, mentioned, July : 20, 27. 

Statistics of. See Aug.—Sept., Oct.—Nov., Dec. 

“Two and One-half Years Later,” by William H. 
Stead, Feb. : 3-8. See also Space Fillers. 
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Unemployment Compensation—Continued. 
“Uses of Personnel Evaluations in an Employment 
Service,” by Vernon A. McGee, Apr. : 7-10. 
Utah: 
Mentioned, May : 4. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 


Van Zandt, George H. P., ““Meeting Employer Re- 
quirements In Commercial and Professional 
Jobs,” by, June : 11-13, 

Vermont: 

Radio Survey, ‘May 79. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Veterans: 

Bureau, mentioned, Oct.—Nov. : 11. 

“Concerning Placement of Veterans,” by O. D. 
Hollenbeck, Mar. : 5. 

Disabled American Veterans of the World War, 
mentioned, Mar. : 5. 

“Promoting Veterans’ Placement,” by Paul B. 
McGee, June : 14-15, 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Sept. : 7. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
mentioned, Mar. : 5. 

Veterans’ Placement Service, July : 21-23, men- 
tioned, July : 28. 

Veterans’ Placement Representative of New York 
State, mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 6. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

Virginia: 

Radio Survey, May : 9, 13. 

State Employment Service, mentioned, Mar. : 12; 
June : 7. 

Statistics of. See each issue except July. 

See also “Skyline Drive,” by Frank A. Cavedo. 
Mar. : 12. 

Vocational Guidance: 

“Future of Vocational Service for Social Workers, 
The,” Report of the Special Study Committee 
of Joint Vocational Service, June 8, 1939, review 
of, Aug.-Sept. : 16. 

“How Old Are You?”, by Frank G. Newcomer, 
Aug.—Sept. : 6-8. 

“Vocational Guidance and the Employment Serv- 
ice,” by R. Mayne Albright, Jan. : 3-4. 

“Vocational Guidance in Fargo, North Dakota,” 
by O. K. Cline, Mar. : 10-12. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the Office of 
Education, cooperating with United States Em- 
ployment Service, July : 24. 


mentioned, Aug- 





O 


Vogeler, Rudolf F., ‘‘Job Information Training Pro- 
gram for Interviewers, A,” by, Jan. : 5-7. 

“Voluntary Staff Training,” by William J. Cotter, 
June : 6. 


Wagenet, R. G., Aug.—Sept. : 4. 
Wagner, Senator Robert F., July : 3. 
Wagner-Peyser Act, United States Employment 
Service Under, The, July : 3-30. 
Federal-State Relationships Under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, July : 3-7. 
Introductory Note, by William H. Stead, July : 3. 
Mentioned, Mar. 5; Apr. : 3, 4; July : foreword; 
Dec. : 3. 


| “Wanted! One-Armed Paperhanger,” by C. E. 


Lamson, Oct.—Nov. : 11-13. 
Washington: 
*‘Harvest Season in the State of,’”? by Otto S. 
Johnson, Jan. : 13. 
Mentioned, Mar. : 3; May : 4. 
Radio Survey, May : 9, 13. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Weigert, Oscar, ‘“‘Redistricting Areas of Service,” 
by, Dec. : 3-8. 
Weintraub, David, June : 5. 
West Virginia: 
Radio Survey, May : 9, 13. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Wilder, Abby L., ‘Cornerstone Contains Employ- 
ment Service Information,”’ by, Jan. : 16. 
Winner, Paul C., “‘Baubles or Jewelry?,”’ by, June: 
10-11; mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 14. 
Winston, Ellen, Seven Lean Years, by T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., and, review of, June : 16-17. 
Wisconsin: 
‘Local Advisory Council in Milwaukee Since 
1911,” by John B. Ewing, Dec. : 13-15. 
Mentioned, Aug.—Sept. : 9. 
Radio Survey, May : 9, 13. 
Statistics of. See each issue except July. 
Woofter, T. J., Jr., Seven Lean Years, by Ellen 
Winston, and, review of, June : 16-17. 
Women’s Bureau, mentioned, Feb. : 9. 
Works Progress Administration : 
Mentioned, Jan.:4; Feb.:4; Aug.—Sept.: 13; 
Oct.—Nov. : 11, 14. 
National Research Project of, mentioned, June : 5. 
See also Space Fillers. 
Wrye, Arthur D., Oct.—Nov. : 5. 


Youth Administration, National, mentioned, Jan. : 
4; July : 25; Aug.—Sept. : 3; Oct.—Nov. : 14. 























